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The 


Decision on the Congo 


The assassination of former Prime 
Minister Patrice Lumumba and two 
of his associates, deplored and con- 
demned throughout the world, had an 
inevitable impact on the proceedings 
in the Security Council, which had 
begun on February | a new series of 
meetings devoted to discussion of the 
situation in the Congo. News of the 
killing of the Congolese leaders 
reached the Council members on the 
morning of February 13. In a night 
meeting beginning February 20, the 
Council adopted a resolution urging, 
among other things, that the United 
Nations take immediately all appropri- 
ate measures to prevent civil war in 
the Congo, including “the use of force, 
if necessary, in the last resort.” The 
resolution, adopted by 9 votes to none, 
with 2 abstentions (see page 6) was 
welcomed by the Secretary-General as 
giving a stronger and clearer frame- 
work for United Nations action al- 
though not providing a wider legal 
basis or new means for implementa- 
tion. 


Soviet Motion Rejected 


At the same Council meeting, a Soviet 
draft resolution calling for denuncia- 
tion of Belgium and the application 
of sanctions against her, the discon- 
tinuance of the United Nations opera- 
tion in the Congo within one month 
and for a Council declaration that it 
was essential to dismiss Mr. Hammar- 
skjold from the post of Secretary- 
General, was rejected by a vote of 1 
in favor to 8 against, with 2 absten- 
tions. During the debate, Mr. Ham- 
marskjold reiterated that he could not 
tesign from his post unless it were 
the wish of the uncommitted nations 
that he do so in their own interest 
and in the interest of the United Na- 
tions. Whatever the member nations 
decided on the subject would be his 
law, he said. 


Soviet Request 


The Soviet Union on February 23 
asked the President of the Security 
Council “to ensure that all necessary 
information is obtained” on the provi- 
sions in the resolution covering with- 
drawal of Belgian and other foreign 
military and paramilitary personnel 
and political advisers not under the 
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United Nations command, and merce- 
naries. The letter to the Council Presi- 
dent said that members of the Coun- 
cil had no “official information at 
their disposal on this matter so far, 
despite the fact that some three days 
have passed since the aforementioned 
decision was adopted.” The USSR also 
said it considered it absolutely essen- 
tial that members of the Council re- 
ceive in good time the necessary 
information on progress in the appli- 
cation of the whole of the Council’s 
decision. 


Malayan Contingent to ONUC 
Increased 


Earlier, the Secretary-General had em- 
phasized the difficulties that would 
confront the United Nations in carry- 
ing out its objectives in the Congo 
were its Force in the Congo to be 
weakened by withdrawal of contingents 
supplied by member nations. A favor- 
able response to his appeal for sup- 
port in this direction was announced 
on February 18 with the offer of 
Malaya to augment its contingent by 
800 officers and men. Conveying his 
gratitude to the Prime Minister of 
Malaya, the Secretary-General thanked 
the Malayan Government for its un- 
derstanding support of the United Na- 
tions effort in the Congo, which, he 
said, was of “inestimable value to the 
operation.” 


Angola: Liberia’s Request 


Toward the end of the Security Coun- 
cil’s debate on the Congo, the repre- 
sentative of Liberia sought to have 
added to the agenda the question of 
recent events in Portuguese Angola. 
Addition of the item was deemed inac- 
ceptable under the rules of procedure, 
but on February 20, Liberia formally 
requested a Council meeting “at an 
early date” to deal with “the crisis in 
Angola” where, the Liberian commu- 
nication stated, action should be taken 
“to prevent further deterioration and 
abuse of human rights and privileges.” 


Conciliation Commission 


The United Nations Conciliation Com- 
mission for the Congo, announcing in 
Leopoldville on February 20 that it 
had completed its task with regard to 
the study of the situation, expressed 
its belief that “a peaceful solution 
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could soon be found which would 
guarantee the independence, unity and 
territorial integrity of the country. It 
is nevertheless convinced that such a 
satisfactory outcome is not possible as 
long as foreign intervention continues. 
It appeals to all countries and men of 
good will to refrain from adopting an 
attitude which might worsen the situa- 
tion and compromise the few remain- 
ing chances of a solution.” 

Under the chairmanship of the rep- 
resentative of Nigeria and including 
members from Ethiopia, Malaya, 
Ghana, India, Liberia, Morocco, Pak- 
istan, Senegal, the Sudan and Tunisia, 
the Commission had arrived in Leo- 
poldville on January 3. The prelimi- 
nary conclusions of the Commission 
were communicated to the Advisory 
Committee and circulated to all mem- 
bers of the General Assembly (see 
page 36). The final report of the Com- 
mission will be written in Geneva. 


Financing Congo Operations 


The United States in February paid a 
total of $19.6 million toward the fi- 
nancing of United Nations 1960 oper- 
ations in the Congo. This sum com- 
prises the assessed share for the 
United States of $15.7 million and a 
voluntary contribution by the United 
States of $3.9 million. Voluntary con- 
tributions will be used to reduce by a 
maximum of 50 per cent the assessed 
shares of new United Nations mem- 
bers and all other members receiving 
assistance from the Expanded Program 
of Technical Assistance. The United 
States, together with Canada, the 
USSR and the United Kingdom, have 
waived their claims against the United 
Nations for the cost of airlifting in 
1960 troops and supplies for the 
United Nations Force in the Congo. 


Resumed Assembly Session 


The fifteenth regular session of the 
General Assembly will resume at 
United Nations Headquarters on 
March 7. The first part of the ses- 
sion met from September 20 to De- 
cember 20, 1960, but in that time 
the Assembly was unable to complete 
its heavy agenda of 90 items. The 
main resolutions adopted during the 
first part of the session are summar- 
ized on pages 28 to 35. 

More than 30 agenda items await 
Assembly action by the resumed ses- 
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sion. Among these are: disarmament; 
the questions of Tibet and Hungary; 
the Soviet complaint of the menace to 
world peace created by “aggressive ac- 
tions of the United States of America 
against the USSR”; the situation in the 
Congo; a United Nations program for 
Africa; the election of a member to 
fill the sixth remaining vacancy on the 
Economic and Social Council; the 
question of the composition of the 
Trusteeship Council; Cuba’s complaint 
of plans of aggression and acts of in- 
tervention against her by the United 
States; the report of the Director of 
UNRWA; the question of race conflict 
in South Africa resulting from the 
Union Government’s policies of apart- 
heid; the treatment of people of 
Indian and Indo-Pakistan origin in 
South Africa; the future of Ruanda- 
Urundi; and financing of United Na- 
tions operations in the Congo in 1961. 


Cameroons Plebiscite 


The Northern Cameroons has voted 
to join the Federation of Nigeria. The 
Southern Cameroons has voted in fa- 
vor of a merger with the Republic 
of Cameroun. These are the final re- 
sults of balloting begun on February 
11 in plebiscites to determine the fu- 
ture of the West African trust terri- 
tory. Early reports estimated that more 
than 83 per cent of the electorate 
cast their votes in the two plebiscites, 


which were supervised by a United 


Nations Commissioner, Dr. Djalal 
Abdoh, of Iran, and a team of ob- 
servers. (See page 14.) 


African Economic Commission 


A meeting of African countries pro- 
ducing primary commodities will be 
called in an effort to obtain greater 
world price stabilization of agricult- 
ural products of most interest to them. 
This was a unanimous decision of the 
third session of the Economic Com- 
mission for Africa, meeting in Addis 
Ababa. (See page 37.) The resolution 
recognizes the urgent need for con- 
certed action by African countries, 
which account for a significant share 
of world trade in certain primary 
commodities. 


South West Africa 


Last December a General Assembly 
resolution invited the Committee on 
South West Africa to go to South West 
Africa and urged the Government of 
the Union of South Africa to facilitate 
its mission. On February 23 the Com- 
mittee made public a letter from the 
Union Government stating that it 
could not accede to a request for the 
Committee to visit the territory of 
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South West Africa. The Union Gov- 
ernment pointed out that the question 
of South West Africa is before the 
International Court of Justice and is 
therefore subject to the sub judice 
rule. The case before the Court has 
been brought by Ethiopia and Liberia. 


Fishing Aid 

Mechanization of small fishing craft. 
in underdeveloped countries will be 
speeded by a gift of outboard motors 
to the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion’s Freedom from Hunger Cam- 
paign. The Outboard Marine Corpo- 
ration, of Waukegan, IIlinois, has of- 
fered, and FAO has accepted, a sub- 
stantial number of motors. Both FAO 
and the company hope that the num- 
ber of motors will rise to several 
hundred per year during the five-year 
program. A letter from the company 
to B. R. Sen, FAO Director-General, 
said that the number of motors de- 
livered would be limited only by the 
number of programs which Fao could 
develop. 


World Information Facilities 


According to a survey made by the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization for the 
Commission on Human Rights, about 
70 per cent of the world’s people lack 
adequate information facilities. In Af- 
rica, Asia and Latin America, which 
contain 66 per cent of the world’s 
total population, one hundred states 
and territories fall below minimum 
standards indicated by the study, 
while in Europe, Portugal, Spain and 
Yugoslavia are found to lack adequate 
press facilities and Albania and Tur- 
key lack adequate press, radio and 
film facilities. 

Unesco’s yardstick for existing fa- 
cilities was that there be at least 10 
copies of daily newspapers, five radios, 
two cinema seats and two television 
sets per 100 inhabitants in a given 
country. 

A development program, based 
mainly on national measures and im- 
plemented by the United Nations, is 
recommended in the report on the sur- 
vey, which discusses methods of creat- 
ing national news agencies as a basis 
for adequate dissemination of news 
through newspapers, radio and other 
media. The need for developing news- 
papers and periodicals in rural and 
semi-rural areas is emphasized, as well 
as general educational programs and 
those meeting special needs of rural 
audiences. In developing better infor- 
mation media, the report states, initial 
emphasis would presumably be placed 
on pre-investment surveys, blueprints 
for mass communication projects, pro- 


fessional training of journalists and 
expanding professional associations. 

Suggestions for fund raising are in- 
cluded and, in an annex, statistics on 
world press, film, radio and television 
facilities. The UNESCO report was pre- 
pared at the direction of the Economic 
and Social Council. 


Labor Statistics 


The number of countries in Africa, 
the Americas and Asia for which 
Statistics appear in the Yearbook of 
Labor Statistics 1960 represents, for 
each continent, nearly triple the num- 
ber in 1935, the International Labor 
Organization’s newly published volume 
shows. These countries now make up 
nearly 75 per cent of the reporting 
countries as against about 50 per cent 
in 1935. 

The 551-page annual publication at- 
tempts to provide, on an internation- 
ally comparable basis, statistics in the 
field of labor covering such topics as 
labor force, employment and unem- 
ployment, wages and hours of work, 
consumer prices, family living studies, 
social security, industrial accidents and 
disputes. The statistics are based pri- 
marily on replies by governments to 
special ILO questionnaires, supple- 
mented by information from published 
sources. 


Human Rights Seminar 


The use of blood tests and other 
physiochemical measurements as evi- 
dence in drunken driving and paternity 
cases does not constitute a violation 
of any human rights in the opinion of 
most participants at a United Nations 
seminar on human rights held in Feb- 
ruary in Wellington, New Zealand. 

The majority of speakers at the ses- 
sion agreed that public interest out- 
weighed any “abstract concept” of the 
inviolability of the human person. A 
number of delegates felt that blood 
tests should be made compulsory, es- 
pecially where automobile accidents 
were involved, to test the concentra- 
tion of alcohol in the blood of persons 
suspected of drunken driving. 

The seminar also discussed what 
form of compulsion might be used. 
There was little support for allowing 
the police to use physical force to 
enable a doctor to take a blood sam- 
ple; but some participants suggested 
that a person refusing to have blood 
samples taken should automatically 
lose his driving license for a given 
period. Although some participants ex- 
pressed doubt as to the reliability of 
blood and other tests, the majority 
agreed that these tests were sufficiently 
reliable to be of value, especially 
when taken with other available evi- 
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dence. Attending the seminar were 
participants from some 20 countries 
and territories in south and east Asia 
plus Australia and New Zealand. 


Mekong River 


Progress toward completion of the 
eight construction targets of the Lower 
Mekong Basin project was under re- 
view at a meeting of the Committee 
for Coordination which opened at 
Saigon on February 22. It was the 
twelfth session of the Committee, 
made up of representatives from Cam- 
bodia, Laos, Thailand and Viet-Nam, 
the four riparian states in the project 
to harness the Mekong River. The 
project is entering its fourth year of 
existence “and its phase of concrete 
achievement,” in the words of Nguyen 
Ngoc Tho, Vice-President of the Re- 
public of Viet-Nam, who opened the 
session. 

Under the aegis of the United Na- 
tions Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East, the four nations are 
coordinating efforts to control and ex- 
ploit the river. Development projects 
will enlarge existing irrigation facilities 
and develop new ones, set up flood 
control units, produce hydraulic power 
and foster navigation in the lower Me- 
kong area. The multi-purpose program 
in an area of 17 million people is 
being undertaken with aid from the 
United Nations and several of its agen- 
cies in 11 cooperating countries. They 
are Australia, Canada, China, France, 
India, Iran, Israel, Japan, New Zea- 
land, United Kingdom and United 
States. 

The construction targets, as re- 
viewed by U Nyun, Executive Secre- 
tary of ECAFE, are: three multipur- 
pose dams on the mainstream of the 
Mekong River; four dams on four trib- 
utaries—the Battanang in Cambodia, 
Nam Ngum in Laos, Nam Pong in 
Thailand and Upper Se San in Viet- 
Nam; and improvement of navigation 
on the entire course of the river from 
Luangprabang to the sea. 


Travel in Asia 


The designation of 1961 as “Visit the 
Orient Year” has already prompted a 
number of countries in the area to lib- 
eralize frontier and visa regulations 
to promote tourism. The ninth session 
of EcaFE’s Inland Transport and 
Communications Committee recently 
adopted a number of recommenda- 
tions aimed at giving impetus to travel 
in the Orient. The importance of tour- 
ism as a means of promoting eco- 
nomic well-being in Asia and the im- 
pact on tourism and transportation of 


the Asian Highway was stressed at the ~ 


session. The highway will provide con- 
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nections between capitals and between 
main centres of commerce and ports, 
often following the centuries-old cara- 
van tracks which criss-cross the Asian 
continent. 


Study In Mexico 


The first group of seven agricultural 
scientists from countries of the Near 
East has been sent to Mexico by the 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
through a special grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. The grant of 
$150,000 was provided for training 
plant breeders to work in FAO’s wheat- 
and barley-improvement project in the 
Near East. It will enable FAo to award 
30 to 35 fellowships in the next five 
years. Groups of six or seven scien- 
tists will be sent to Mexico and Co- 
lombia for eight or nine months for 
practical training in field, nursery and 
laboratory work covering all aspects 
of wheat improvement. Ten countries 
—Afghanistan, Cyprus, Iran, Iraq, 
Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, Pakistan, 
Turkey and the United Arab Republic 
—are concerned with FAO’s Near East 
wheat and barley project, which was 
started in 1952. 


Fund Aid for Chile 


Chile has obtained the approval of 
the International Monetary Fund for 
an immediate drawing of Argentine 
pesos amounting to $16 million, and 
a stand-by arrangement authorizing 
additional drawings up to the equiva- 
lent of $75 million over the next 12 
months in currencies held by the Fund. 
The resources provided by the Fund 
are to be supplemented by additional 
financial support amounting to $30 
million from the United States Govern- 
ment and $30 million from a group 
of private banks. The stand-by ar- 
rangement is intended to help the 
Chilean Government maintain its pro- 
gram of economic stabilization despite 
the financial difficulties created by the 
earthquakes of last May and uncertain 
prospects for the world price of cop- 
per, Chile’s principal export com- 
modity. 


Currency Convertibility 


Following action taken in mid-Febru- 
ary by 10 additional member countries 
of the International Monetary Fund, 
“practically all currencies used to fi- 
nance international trade and pay- 
ments are now convertible” within the 
meaning of article VIII of the Fund’s 
articles, the Fund has announced. Bel- 
gium, France, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, Peru, Sweden and the 
United Kingdom accepted the obliga- 
tions of convertibility for their cur- 
rencies effective on February 15. 


Article VIII “requires those mem- 
bers which are subject to its provisions 
to avoid restrictions on current pay- 
ments, multiple exchange rates and 
discriminatory currency practices.” 

Commenting on the new action, the 
Fund stated: “An important step has 
been taken toward the realization of 
the multilateral system of payments 
envisaged in the Fund Agreement, and 
the move gives added assurance that 
the convertibility of the major trading 
currencies will continue unimpaired 
and that the balanced growth of world 
trade will not be hampered by any un- 
warranted use of exchange restrictions.” 


Telecommunication in China 


A plan of operation laying down 
conditions for the establishment of a 
new training and research centre for 
telecommunications and electronics in 
the Republic of China has been signed 
in Taipei by representatives of the 
government and the International Tele- 
communication Union, the agency re- 
sponsible for implementing this United 
Nations Special Fund project. 

The new centre, to be located at 
Chiao-Tung University, Hsinchu, Tai- 
pei, is being established as part of a 
national program to provide advanced 
training facilities and promote research 
and development in telecommunica- 
tions and electronics in the Republic 
of China. 


World Bank Reserves 


The World Bank on February 17 re- 
ported that its reserves had risen by 
$47.6 million in the first six months 
of the current financial year to a total 
of $556.5 million. The additions to 
reserves in the six-month period ended 
December 31, 1960, included net earn- 
ings of $33.4 million, which were 
placed in the Supplemental Reserve 
against losses on loans and guarantees, 
and loan commissions of $14.2 mil- 
lion, which were credited to the Spe- 
cial Reserve. On December 31, the 
Supplemental Reserve totaled $377.4 
million and the Special Reserve was 
$179.1 million. 


Loan to Costa Rica 


The World Bank has made a loan 
equivalent to $8.8 million for the ex- 
pansion of electric generating and 
transmission facilities in Costa Rica. 
The loan will help to finance the con- 
struction of a 30,000-kilowatt hydro- 
electric plant on the Rio Macho, the 
installation of 9,000 kilowatts of diesel 
generating capacity at Colima and 
Limon, and the extension of the cen- 
tral transmission network. The new 
facilities will provide a 40 per cent 
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increase in power generating capacity 
in the Central Zone, which contains 
the capital city of San José and is 
the area of greatest economic activity 
and of highest population density. 


Malaria Eradication 


A noticeable advance in the world- 
wide malaria eradication program 
from the standpoint of operational ex- 
pansion and the improvement of tech- 
nical standards took place in the first 
nine months of 1960, according to a 
World Health Organization report on 
its eradication program presented to 
the fourteenth World Health Assem- 
bly, which opened in New Delhi on 
February 7. “There are clear indica- 
tions that the prospects will continue 
to be encouraging,” the report said. 

Out of a total population of 1,336 
million people in currently or formerly 
malarious areas, 298 million, or 22.3 
per cent, are now living in areas from 
which the disease has been eradicated, 
while more than 612 million, or 45.9 
per cent, are covered by eradication 
programs now in progress. 

Commenting on the report, Sir Ar- 
cot Mudaliar, newly elected President 
of the wHo Assembly, said: “It gives 
hope that the word eradication may be 
writ large as a significant sign for the 
manner of tackling other communi- 
cable diseases such as smallpox, chol- 
era and water-borne and insect-borne 
diseases.” 


Health Budget 


The World Health Assembly on Feb- 
ruary 17 adopted for wuHo in 1962, 
a working budget of $23,607,180, an 
increase of 19.3 per cent over WHO's 
effective working budget in 1961. Be- 
sides the original proposal of Director- 
General M. G. Candau, which totaled 
$20,852,000, the new budget incorpo- 
rates several additions approved by 
the Assembly, including an amount of 
$2 million toward financing the field 
activities of the worldwide wHO ma- 
laria eradication program. 


Laos Appointment 


Ambassador Sakari Tuomioja of Fin- 
land has taken over temporarily the 
duties of Dr. Edouard Zellweger, 
as Secretary-General Dag Hammar- 
skjold’s special consultant for the co- 
ordination of United Nations activi- 
ties in Laos. Dr. Zellweger is on home 
leave. Ambassador Tuomioja, who re- 
signed late last year as Executive Sec- 
retary of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe, served 
from November 1959 to March 1960 
as a special representative of the Sec- 
retary-General in Laos to review the 
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country’s economic situation and in 
particular the role of economic and 
technical assistance rendered by the 
United Nations for the furtherance of 
economic growth and stability. Am- 
bassador Tuomioja arrived in Vien- 
tiane in the first week in February. 


Indian Troops Help Refugees 


The Indian contingent serving with the 
United Nations Emergency Force in 
the Gaza Strip provided two days 
of January rations for the Palestine 
refugees. The donation marked the 
celebration of Indian Republic Day 
on January 26. The rations—dry and 
fresh foodstuffs—were turned over to 
the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees, which 
distributed them among 321 infants 
and 164 tuberculosis patients. 


UNEF Decorates Brazilians 


The Commander of UNEF, Lieutenant 
General P.S. Gyani, on February 8 
presented UNEF medals to 269 officers 
and men of the Brazilian battalion of 
the Force. During the ceremony, 
which took place at Rafah, General 
Gyani told the troops that the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s decision to maintain 
UNEF for another year was “a tribute 
to its effectiveness and a recognition of 
the fact that in the interests of world 
peace it is necessary that this Force 
must carry on.” The Brazilian con- 
tingent is under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel L. D. Mendonca. Its 
liaison officer is Lieutenant Colonel 
C. C. Torres. 


Atomic Safeguards 


Principles and procedures for safe- 
guards to prevent the diversion for 
military purposes of assistance given 
to member states by the International 
Atomic Energy Agency were approved 
by the Agency’s Board of Governors 
in January. Safeguards procedures 
cover requirements anticipated in the 
immediate future and relate only to 
reactors with less than 100 megawatt 
thermal output, to nuclear material 
in these reactors and to small research 
and development facilities. 


Research in Norway 


The participation of IAEA in a joint 
scientific research program with the 
Government of Norway was approved 
during the initial 1961 sessions of the 
Agency’s Board of Governors. The pro- 
gram in reactor physics proposed by 
Norway will be carried out under 
a Norwegian-IAEA agreement under 
which Norway will make available its 
zero-power reactor, NORA, now near- 


ing completion, and the services of the 
reactor’s operating staff. 

The Board also approved a trilateral 
contract involving IAEA, Norway and 
the United States. Under this agree- 
ment comparative studies will be made 
of nuclear fuel cores with different 
degrees of enrichment. All the results 
and information gained through the 
program, which is expected to last 


‘three years, will be placed at the dis- 


posal of the members of the Agency. 


Clearing Refugee Camps 


All European camp-dwelling refugees 
under the mandate of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees will be settled in the course of 
1962. Making this announcement last 
month, Felix Schnyder, newly elected 
High Commissioner, said: “In 1961 
most of the camps in Austria, and in 
1962, all those in Germany and Italy, 
will be cleared.” 

At the beginning of 1961 there were 
still some 13,000 refugees under the 
High Commissioner’s mandate in 
camps in these countries. Funds 
needed to finance all camp clearance 
projects were raised during World 
Refugee Year and are now being used 
to carry out housing and other proj- 
ects ensuring the refugees’ settlement. 

Another 60,000 non-settled refugees 
in Europe are living outside camps in 
substandard attic and cellar dwellings, 
Mr. Schnyder noted. During 1961, 
about 20,000 of this number, for the 
most part refugees suffering from so- 
cial and physical handicaps, will be 
covered by the programs of UNHCR. 
However, some $3 million in contribu- 
tions from private sources is still 
needed to realize the Office’s 1961 
budget of $6 million. Governments 
have already pledged approximately 
$3 million. 


Canada Welcomes More Refugees 


A new refugee program admitting 
tubercular refugees and their depend- 
ents, now resident in Austria, Ger- 
many and Italy, to Canada continues 
the World Refugee Year special migra- 
tion scheme undertaken by Canada, 
which in December 1959 became the 
first overseas country to admit tuber- 
cular refugees under government re- 
sponsibility. Under two programs, 212 
persons afflicted with the disease and 
340 family members were welcomed 
to Canada. Only 51 refugees with TB 
remain now in sanitariums in Canada 
—out of the 212 admitted. The new 
group is expected to include 114 tu- 
bercular refugees, plus their depend- 
ents. Single refugees and families with 
more than one TB case, whether spon- 
sored or unsponsored, will again be 
eligible in the new program. 
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Diplomatic Relations Conference 


Rules on the classes and ranks of 
diplomatic agents were last estab- 
lished at the Congress of Vienna in 
1815. Now a major endeavor to form- 
ulate an international convention on 
diplomatic relations and immunities 
will be made by the representatives 
of some 80 governments, this time un- 
der United Nations auspices and again 
meeting at Vienna, on March 2. The 
conference is aimed at adoption of a 
general convention and is expected to 
deal with the problem in a more com- 
prehensive manner than do the old 
rules, which in the course of time 
have been generally accepted by the 
community of nations. 

Delegates attending this United Na- 
tions Conference on Diplomatic In- 
tercourse and Immunities will have 
as a basis for discussion a set of 45 
draft articles prepared by the Interna- 
tional Law Commission which were 
submitted to the General Assembly. 
The articles deal with the privileges 
and immunities of diplomatic agents 
of permanent missions. A new set of 
rules was deemed necessary because of 
the development of international rela- 
tions, the birth of many new states 
and changes in the composition of the 
international community. 


Human Rights Commission 


A study of the right of everyone to 
be free from arbitrary arrest, detention 
and exile and reports on develop- 
ments during 1957/59 in the field of 
human rights in members _ states 
of the United Nations and of the 
specialized agencies are among topics 
on the agenda of the seventeenth ses- 
sion of the Commission on Human 
Rights, scheduled to open at United 
Nations Headquarters on February 20. 
The 18-member Commission will also 
examine, among other things, questions 
relating to principles on freedom and 
non-discrimination in religious rights 
and practices, the development of in- 
formation media in underdeveloped 
countries and United Nations advisory 
services in the field of human rights. 


Opex 


The United Nations “opex” pro- 
gram, providing operational, executive 
and administrative personnel to help 
Tun essential national services and 
train national administrators, is being 
expanded in 1961. An annual appro- 
priation of $850,000 approved by the 
Assembly for 1961 will maintain the 
program at a level of from 80 to 90 
experts in the field. In 1960, the pro- 
gram operated within a budget of 
$300,000, permitting what Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold called “an 
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insignificant number” of appointments 
in relation to the widespread demands. 

Up to the end of 1960, some 45 
of the requested experts had completed 
their assignments, were on duty or in 
various stages of recruitment. They in- 
cluded an electronics officer recruited 
from India and placed in the meteoro- 
logical services of Sudan, an air traffic 
controller from Belgium now in his 
second year in Tunisia, the chief of the 
Libyan Olive Oil Bureau recruited from 
France, and the technical director of 
a water plant in Paraguay, who is a 
United States national. 

The program is considered particu- 
larly well suited to serve the needs 
of the newly independent and emerg- 
ing states of Africa by placing at 
their disposal capable experts who, un- 
der the control of the government, 
can fill gaps in the administrative ma- 
chinery and public services until they 
can be replaced by trained officers 
from the country receiving the assist- 
ance. All appointments are made for 
a year in the first instance, and the 
expert is under express obligation to 
train local personnel to take his place 
as soon as possible. 


Narcotics Conference 


The Conference on a Single Narcotics 
Convention, which has been meeting 
at United Nations Headquarters since 
January 24, has agreed in principle 
to retain generally present methods 
of making changes in the “control 
regime” of drugs, a set of measures 
applied to the production and distribu- 
tion of narcotic drugs. The measures 
go to a drafting committee of the 
conference. Among new provisions is 
the requirement that all persons en- 
gaged in the trade or distribution of 
drugs obtain a license. The draft con- 
vention as a whole is expected to be 
voted on toward the end of the con- 
ference, which was scheduled to con- 
clude on March 17. 


Study on Water Resources 


Recent scientific discoveries are 
making it possible to find and utilize 
additional sources of water needed in 
many parts of the world for economic 
and social advancement, a new publi- 
cation of the United Nations Water 
Resources Development Centre re- 
ports. The study is an 84-page printed 
booklet, Large-Scale Ground Water 
Development, which reviews technical, 
administrative and economic factors 
involved in exploitation of ground wa- 
ter, defined as “water that occurs be- 
low the surface of the ground... 
from which wells and springs or open 
channels are fed.” 


The introduction to the booklet 
points out that radioactive tracers and 
aerial photography are used to ascer- 
tain the occurrence of ground water; 
improved drilling methods make it 
possible for wells to be carried to far 
greater depths; and modern pumps 
and production techniques increase 
output after drilling is completed. 

Exploitation of ground-water re- 
sources is especially important for arid 
regions, the introduction notes and 
it cites spectacular projects in the 
Saudi Arabian and Sahara deserts, 
where oil companies have drilled deep 
water wells that have stimulated the 
growth of new communities. It men- 
tions large projects for ground-water 
development in progress in semi-arid 
regions, including parts of India, Pak- 
istan, the Kazakhstan plains of central 
Asia and a number of areas in Africa. 

Large-Scale Ground-Water Develop- 
ment is the first of a series of studies 
to be undertaken jointly by the United 
Nations and related organizations par- 
ticipating in the activities of the 
United Nations Water Resources De- 
velopment Centre. In its preparation 
the Water Centre was aided by ex- 
perts and representatives of the United 
Nations agencies concerned and a 
number of specialists from various 
parts of the world. 


Demographic Training 


Plans for strengthening the present 
United Nations Regional Centres for 
Demographic Training and Research 
at Santiago, Chile, and at Chemur, 
Bombay, India, and for setting up two 
new centres were presented to the Pop- 
ulation Commission in the first week 
of its session, which opened on Feb- 
ruary 8. (See page 13.) The projects 
are part of a five-year United Nations 
plan to help less developed countries 
in conducting population studies and 
evaluating censuses. Another pro- 
jected new centre is to be set up in 
Africa in 1962 on a site to be decided 
together with the Economic Commis- 
sion for Africa and interested govern- 
ments. 


Population Commission 


Proposals adopted at the eleventh ses- 
sion of the Commission included one 
to hold a World Population Confer- 
ence in 1964 or 1965 and another to 
intensify efforts in the next few years 
in international cooperation in evalu- 
ation, analysis and utilization of popu- 
lation census results. The proposal for 
the second world population confer- 
ence suggests close cooperation with 
the International Union for the Scien- 
tific Study of Population and interested 
specialized agencies. 

















Measures to include “use of force, 


a Security Council has urged that 
the United Nations take im- 
mediately all appropriate measures to 
prevent the occurrence of civil war 
in the Congo, including the use of 
force, if necessary, in the last resort. 
This decision was taken by a vote of 
9 to 0, with 2 abstentions, in the early 
hours of February 21, on a draft res- 
olution sponsored by Ceylon, Liberia 
and the United Arab Republic. (See 
box on page 9.) 

The resolution was in two parts. 
The first part also urged that measures 
be taken for the immediate withdrawal 
and evacuation from the Congo of all 
Belgian and other foreign military and 
para-military personnel and _ political 
advisers not under the United Nations 
command. It called on all states to 
prevent the departure of such person- 
nel for the Congo and resolved that 
an immediate and impartial investiga- 
tion be held on the circumstances of 
the death of Mr. Lumumba, the 
former Prime Minister of the Congo, 
and his colleagues and that the perpe- 
trators of these crimes be punished. 
It reaffirmed earlier Security Council 
and General Assembly resolutions on 
the Congo. 

In its second part, the resolution 
urged the convening of the Congo 
parliament, the reorganization and dis- 
ciplining of Congolese armed units 
with a view to eliminating any possi- 
bility of interference by such units and 
personnel in the political life of the 
Congo. Finally, the resolution called 
on all states to cooperate in its im- 
plementation. 

Earlier in the lengthy meeting, 
which adjourned at 4:21 a.m., the 
Council, by a vote of 1 in favor to 
8 against, with 2 abstentions, rejected 
a draft resolution submitted by the 
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if necessary, in the last resort” 





Security Council Resolution on the Congo Urges: 


USSR by which the Council would 
have condemned Belgium and applied 
sanctions against that country as an 
aggressor; discontinued the United Na- 
tions operation in the Congo within 
a month; and deemed it essential “to 
dismiss D. Hammarskjold” from the 
post of Secretary-General of the Unit- 
ed Nations. 

Following the voting, Mr. Ham- 
marskjold said that he strongly wel- 
comed the three-power resolution as 
giving a stronger and clearer frame- 
work for the United Nations opera- 
tion in the Congo although it did 
not provide a wider legal basis or new 
means of implementation. As for the 
new duties required of the United 
Nations Force, Mr. Hammarskjold 
said he was sure that the nations con- 
tributing contingents would see the 
necessity of strengthening the Force 
by “further generous contributions” 
which would be on the same legal 
basis as before, inasmuch as the pre- 
vious resolutions of the General As- 
sembly and the Security Council had 
been reaffirmed. 

A third draft resolution was also 
rejected. Submitted by Ceylon, Liberia 
and the United Arab Republic, this 
resolution would have had the Council 
take note of a report of the Special 
Representative in the Congo and the 
Secretary-General’s communication to 
the Council on February 20 “bringing 
to the urgent attention of the Council 
the atrocities and assassinations in 
Leopoldville, Katanga and South 
Kasai in the Congo.” The resolution 
would have had the Council strongly 
condemn these actions, call on all con- 
cerned in the Congo to put an end to 
such practices and call upon United 
Nations authorities in the Congo to 
take all possible measures to prevent 








United Nations Action to Prevent Civil War 












the occurrence of such outrages “in- 
cluding if necessary, the use of force 
as a last resort.” The resolution would 
have decided upon an impartial inves- 
tigation to determine the responsibility 
for the crimes and punishment of their 
perpetrators. 

At the request of China, a separate 
vote was taken on the words “includ- 
ing, if necessary, the use of force as 
a last resort.” The vote on retaining 
these words was 5 in favor, 1 against 
and 5 abstentions. The words were 
therefore deleted from the draft reso- 
lution. 


Amendments Rejected 


Votes were also taken on two 
amendments offered by the United 
States. The first sought to add “of 
other reports” to the draft which re- 
ferred to a report by the Special Rep- 
resentative and a statement to the 
Council by Mr. Hammarskjold on 
February 20; and to delete the words 
“in Leopoldville, Katanga and South 
Kasai in the Congo,” replacing them 
with the words “in various parts of 
the Congo.” The amendment was de- 
feated by a vote of 8 in favor and 3 
against, one of the negative votes 
being cast by the USSR, a permanent 
member of the Security Council. The 
others voting against were Ceylon and 
the United Arab Republic. 

A second amendment sought to de- 
lete all references to places where 
atrocities had occurred and have the 
Council take note of the two reports 
mentioned in the draft resolution “and 
of other reports.” 

The vote on this amendment was 7 
in favor, 3 against (Ceylon, United 
Arab Republic, USSR) with 1 ab 
stention (Liberia). As one of the nega- 
tive votes was cast by a permanent 
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Ambassador Omar Loufti of the United Arab Kepubuc conjers wun ine 
Secretary-General before the Security Council meeting gets under way. 


member of the Council, this amend- 
ment also was rejected. 

The three-power resolution, when 
voted on as a whole, was also re- 
jected. The vote was 6 in favor (Cey- 
lon, Chile, Ecuador, Liberia, United 
Arab Republic, USSR), none against 
and 5 abstentions (China, France, 
Turkey, United Kingdom and United 
States). 

Commenting on the failure of this 
resolution to gain acceptance, the Sec- 
retary-General said that its adoption 
would have strengthened the hand of 
the United Nations representatives in 
the Congo. “However,” he added, “I 
note that there has been no difference 
of opinions, if I understand the situa- 
tion correctly, as regards the operative 
paragraphs. Under the circumstances 
I feel entitled to use those operative 
paragraphs with the full moral value 
which they have in our efforts in the 
Congo.” 


Why USSR Abstained 


Mr. Valerian A. Zorin, of the 
USSR, in an explanation of vote, said 
the USSR had abstained on the first 
three-power resolution because it con- 
tained no determined or radical deci- 
sion on the Congo and was too weak 
in regard to measures to be taken 
against “Belgian colonialists and their 
allies.” Some paragraphs also gave an 
incorrect interpretation on substance. 
For instance, the call for an impartial 
investigation might be useless as 
those mainly guilty of the crimes had 
not been arrested and might prevent 
an investigation. There was also con- 
fusion as to who was to implement 
the resolution. However, there was a 
positive factor in the realization and~ 
condemnation of murder and the call 
for immediate withdrawal of Belgians 
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and other foreigners. This factor justi- 
fied the USSR in not voting against 
the resolution. The USSR would not 
remain calm if the resolution were sub- 
verted and it would continue to wage 
the struggle for the complete removal 
of the colonialists from the Congo and 
for independence for the Congolese 
people. 

At another point Mr. Zorin raised 
the question of the investigation pro- 
vided for in the resolution adopted. 
It should not, he said, be carried out 
by the Secretariat and he believed that 
the Security Council could not regard 
its decision as an instruction to the 
Secretariat to carry out an investiga- 
tion. 

Mr. Hammarskjold, in a subsequent 
statement, observed that if that were 
the interpretation, he found the clause 
very incomplete. “What will then hap- 
pen?” It had never been his intention, 
he said, that the Secretariat itself should 
undertake such an investigation, since 
it had neither the resources nor the 
competence to do so. “I would,” he 
said, “refer the matter to the Advisory 
Committee which, as I have said, has 
among its members fifteen representa- 
tives of African and Asian nations and 
I would abide by its advice.” 


Earlier Proceedings 


The night meeting of the Security 
Council on February 20 climaxed a 
new series of Council meetings which 
had opened on February 1 and con- 
tinued on February 2, 7, and 13 
through 17. 

The killing of former Prime Minis- 
ter Patrice Lumumba and his two 
colleagues, reported on February 13 
and widely deplored and condemned, 
gave new urgency and gravity to the 
Council’s debate in which no less than 


23 non-members of the Council were, 
at their request, invited to participate 
in the Council’s proceedings. These 
states were: 

Mali, India, Yugoslavia, Indonesia, 
Belgium, Guinea, Ghana, Congo (Leo- 
poldville), Morocco, Poland, Libya, 
Sudan, Nigeria, Madagascar, Came- 
roun, Congo (Brazzaville), Senegal, 
Gabon, Central African Republic, Up- 
per Volta, Iraq, Czechoslovakia, Pakis- 
tan. 

Members of the Security Council 
are: Ceylon, Chile, China, Ecuador, 
France, Liberia, Turkey, USSR, 
United Arab Republic, United King- 
dom and the United States. 

The original meeting of February 1 
had been called as a result of a joint 
request by Ceylon, Ghana, Guinea, 
Mali, Morocco, the United Arab Re- 
public and Libya. This asked the 
Council “to examine the recent alarm- 
ing events (in the Congo) which are 
hampering the efforts for the preserva- 
tion of law and order in that country, 
as well as its territorial integrity, and 
which, therefore, endanger internation- 
al peace and security.” 

Also on the agenda of the Council 
when it met on February 1 were: 

a complaint by Congolese President 
Kasavubu, made on January 24, 
against a “flagrant” interference in the 
Congo’s domestic affairs by the United 
Arab Republic; and 

a request by the USSR, dated Jan- 
uary 29, calling for “decisive action” 
by the Security Council to bring “Bel- 
gian aggression” against the Republic 
of the Congo to an end. 

In this meeting and those which 
followed up to February 13, much of 
the Council’s debate centered on the 
contentions that Prime Minister Lu- 
mumba had been illegally arrested and 
ill-treated; that his immediate release 
should be arranged; that the Congolese 
Parliament should be re-opened and 
allowed to function normally; that 
Belgian and other foreign formations 
should leave the Congo; that attempts 
to bring about conciliation between 
the differing political elements should 
be made; that the United Nations 
should insulate the potential struggle 
for power that was looming in the 
Congo and localize the conflict that 
was evidently in the offing and should 
prevent the country from becoming an 
arena for a trial of strength between 
outside powers. 

Opinion in the Council at these ear- 
lier meetings was divided between rep- 
resentatives who emphasized that no 
solution to the Congo’s problems was 
possible without the release and par- 
ticipation of Mr. Lumumba, and the 
convening of Parliament, and speakers 
who stressed the need for the United 
Nations scrupulously to observe the 
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principle of respect for the Congo’s 
sovereignty and non-intervention in in- 
ternal political affairs, such as this one. 

Speakers who urged the reinstate- 
ment of Mr. Lumumba described him 
as “the only recognized national figure 
in the Congo,” and as “a symbol that 
nothing can destroy.” They also main- 
tained that since the United Nations 
had entered the Congo in response to 
a request from the Lumumba Govern- 
ment, this was the government which 
the United Nations should support as 
legitimate. 

These representatives also claimed 
that “colonialist intervention” re- 
mained the basic cause of the Congo’s 
troubles, and that the real conflict 
there was the struggle of “nationalism 
against colonialism.” 

Delegates holding an opposite view- 
point emphasized that it was for the 
Congolese people themselves to decide 
their own political structure, and not 
for the United Nations. 

At the outset of the Council’s meet- 
ing on February 13, the Secretary- 
General referred to the receipt of 
information “of a most serious and 
tragic nature” — the announcement 
made in Katanga of the killing of Mr. 
Lumumba, Mr. Mpolo and Mr. Okito. 
The matter, said Mr. Hammarskjold 
“is of such a character and significance 
as to render necessary a full and im- 
partial investigation.” 


Killings Condemned 


All speakers expressed their sense of 
shock and indignation at the killings. 
For the United States, Mr. Adlai 
Stevenson expressed the hope that men 
of goodwill everywhere would join in 
not seeking revenge, but reconciliation. 
“Recrimination, violence and dismay” 
would not be enough, he said. 

Valerian Zorin of the USSR de- 
clared that this latest crime had been 
committed “under the blue flag of the 
United Nations.” He found a “hypo- 
critical ring” in the Secretary-Gener- 
al’s proposals for an investigation, and 
felt that the situation was radically 
altered and that there was no sense in 
continuing the debate on the same 
basis as before. 

After further statements, the Coun- 
cil adjourned until February 15. 

On February 14, the day before the 
Council was to reconvene, Mr. Zorin 
sent to the President of the Council, 
with the request that it be published 
as an official United Nations docu- 
ment, a statement by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. 


Soviet Demands 


Briefly, the Soviet statement said 
that the USSR would not “maintain 
any relations with Hammarskjold and 
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would not recognize him as an official 
of the United Nations.” It demanded 
(a) condemnation of Belgian actions 
“which led to” the deaths of the three 
Congolese officials and the application 
of “appropriate sanctions”; (b) the 
immediate arrest by United Nations 
troops of Moise Tshombe, President 
of the Congo’s Katanga Province, and 
Major General Joseph D. Mobutu, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Congolese 
National Army, disarmament of forces 
under their control and the immediate 
disarmament and removal from the 
Congo of all Belgian troops and per- 
sonnel; and (c) provision of aid to 
“the lawful government of the Congo” 
set up at Stanleyville by Antoine 
Gizenga, Deputy Prime Minister in 
Mr. Lumumba’s government. A draft 
resolution, couched in similar terms, 
would have the Security Council state 
that it deemed it essential “to dismiss 
D. Hammarskjold from the post of 
Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions.” 

The first speaker at the meeting on 
February 15, Adlai E. Stevenson of 
the United States, said that the Soviet 
proposals constituted “virtually a dec- 
laration of war on the United Nations 
and on the principles of international 
action on behalf of peace.” 

Mr. Stevenson praised Mr. Ham- 
marskjold as “a dedicated international 
civil servant whose only loyalty is to 
international justice and international 
peace.” If the Soviet Government 
wished to “pretend that he does not 
exist,” Mr. Stevenson said, it would 


Presiding over the Security Council 
for the month of February was Sir 
Patrick Dean of the United Kingdom. 


find the Secretary-General was “far 
from a disembodied ghost.” 

Mr. Stevenson declared that adop- 
tion of the USSR’s proposals would 
mean a surrender by the United Na- 
tions “to chaos and civil war.” After 
stressing the record of the United 
States in opposing colonialism, he em- 
phasized his Government’s determina- 
tion to prevent Africa from becoming 
“the scene of any war, cold or hot” 
and added: “We believe that the only 
way to keep the cold war out of the 
Congo is to keep the United Nations 
in the Congo.” 

Declaring that the issue at stake 
transcended even the fate of the 
Congo and amounted to the question 
“shall the United Nations survive,” 
Mr. Stevenson called on the smaller 
powers “to rise in defence of the in- 
tegrity of the institution which is for 
them the only assurance of their free- 
dom and their liberty and the only 
assurance for all of us in the years to 
come.” 

What then needed to be done, Mr. 
Stevenson asked. He proposed the fol- 
lowing: 

all foreign intervention outside the 
framework of the United Nations 
should cease immediately and any for- 
eign military or para-military person- 
nel should be withdrawn; 

the injunction of the General As- 
sembly against any unilateral military 
aid whatsoever, direct or indirect, 
should be adhered to fully by all 
United Nations members; 

urgent and immediate steps should 
be taken to avert the extension of civil 
war and to protect the lives of inno- 
cent civilians and refugees; 

United Nations political and mili- 
tary authorities on the ground should 
consult immediately with the Chief of 
State and other civilian and military 
leaders to agree on measures which 
would best maintain peace and sta- 
bility and protect the lives of citizens. 

The United States, Mr. Stevenson 
declared, supported the Secretary- 
General’s proposal that measures be 
taken to unify, reorganize and retrain 
the Congolese army with a view to 
eliminating force as a political ele- 
ment. 

Following Mr. Stevenson, Valerian 
A. Zorin, of the USSR, said that Mr. 
Stevenson had tried to see the Secre- 
tary-General as the embodiment of the 
United Nations. This, in the Soviet 
opinion, was a grievous mistake. An 
attempt to put Mr. Hammarskjold and 
the United Nations in the paren- 
thesis could not be supported by the 
USSR despite the fact that the Soviet 
Union intended to support construc- 
tive efforts of the United Nations for 
the consolidation of peace, coopera- 
tion among peoples and the defense of 
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the high ideals enshrined in the Unitea 
Nations Charter. But this task, in their 
opinion, was incompatible with the de- 
fence of the person “who has only 
brought shame upon the United Na- 
tions.” 

The legal government of the Repub- 
lic of the Congo, said Mr. Zorin, had 
been deprived of the possibility of dis- 
charging its functions normally in vast 
areas of the country and the head of 
the government who had requested 
United Nations help had been brutally 
slain by the colonizers. The population 
of an important part of the Republic 
lived in conditions of terror and ille- 
gality created by henchmen of the col- 
onizers and seven months after the 
Secretary-General was instructed to 
help guarantee the political independ- 
ence of a new African state the clique 
of Kasavubu, Tshombe and Mobutu 
did what it pleased on Congolese soil. 

Mr. Zorin declared that the Secre- 
tary-General had directly participated 
in the collective plans of the colonizers 
whose final goal was to stifle the young 
African Republic. 


“Not having cared in the least for 
the fate of Lumumba,” he added, “the 
Secretary-General personally facili- 
tated—not to say more—the perpetra- 
tion of the criminal acts against Lu- 
mumba and the Tshombe killers, acts 
which led to Lumumba’s tragic death. 
Under the eyes of the United Nations 
Command, in January, Patrice Lu- 
mumba was delivered into the hands 
of his executioners. . . That is why 
the role of the Secretary-General in 
the Congo can now be commented 
upon only with the deepest indigna- 
tion.” 

Thus, added Mr. Zorin, there was 
no reason to take any decision that 
would give a new mandate to the 
Secretary-General. 

Kasavubu, also, he said, had allied 
himself with men like Tshombe and 
Mobutu and had, in fact, participated 
in the murder of Lumumba. 

After implementation of decisive 
measures to cleanse the Congo of Bel- 
gian and other colonizers, after the 
disarming and removal of the terrorist 
bands which had been armed by the 
colonizers, the Congolese people would 
be fully able to take the fate or their 
country into their own hands and the 
United Nations could put an end to 
its activities in this respect. That was 
the meaning of the Soviet proposal for 
the liquidation of the United Nations 
operation. 


Mr. Hammarskjold’s Reply 


Replying to the Soviet charges, Sec- 
retary-General Dag Hammarskjold de- 
scribed the assassinations as “a revolt-- 
ing crime” against the principles for 
which the United Nations stands. He 
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said, however, that the Soviet assertion 
that the deaths could be “laid at the 
doorstep of the Secretary-General” was 
a “preposterous allegation.” 

The Council, he said, was witness- 
ing a “follow-through” of Soviet at- 


tempts during the General Assembly 
last autumn to change the structure of 
the United Nations in order to gain 
influence for itself. 

Stating his refusal to resign, Mr. 
Hammarskjold told the Council that 








TEXT OF RESOLUTION 


adopted by the Security Council 
in the early hours of February 21 


A 

The Security Council, 

Having considered the situation in the Congo, 

Having learnt with deep regret the announcement of the killing of the Congo- 
lese leaders, Mr. Patrice Lumumba, Mr. Maurice Mpolo and Mr. Joseph Okito, 

Deeply concerned at the grave repercussions of these crimes and the danger 
of wide-spread civil war and bloodshed in the Congo and the threat to international 
peace and security, 

Noting the Report of the Secretary-General’s Special Representative (S/4691) 
dated 12 February 1961 bringing to light the development of a serious civil war 
situation and preparations therefor, 

1. Urges that the United Nations take immediately all appropriate measures 
to prevent the occurrence of civil war in the Congo, including arrangements for 
cease-fires; the halting of all military operations, the prevention of clashes, and 
the use of force, if necessary, in the last resort; 

2. Urges that measures be taken for the immediate withdrawal and evacua- 
tion from the Congo of all Belgian and other foreign military and para-military 
personnel and political advisers not under the United Nations Command, and 
mercenaries; 

3. Calls upon all States to take immediate and energetic measures to prevent 
the departure of such personnel for the Congo from their territories, and for the 
denial of transit and other facilities to them; 

4. Decides that an immediate and impartial investigation be held in order to 
ascertain the circumstances of the death of Mr. Lumumba and his colleagues and 
that the perpetrators of these crimes be punished; 

5. Reaffirms the Security Council resolutions of 14 July, 22 July and 9 
August 1960 and the General Assembly resolution 1474 (ES-IV) of 20 September 
1960 and reminds all States of their obligation under these resolutions. 


B 

The Security Council, 

Gravely concerned at the continuing deterioration in the Congo, and the 
prevalence of conditions which seriously imperil peace and order, and the unity 
and territorial integrity of the Congo, and threaten international peace and security, 

Noting with deep regret and concern the systematic violations of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms and the general absence of rule of law in the 
Congo, 

Recognizing the imperative necessity of the restoration of parliamentary 
institutions in the Congo in accordance with the fundamental law of the country, 
so that the will of the people should be reflected through the freely elected 
Parliament, 

Convinced that the solution of the problem of the Congo lies in the hands 
of the Congolese people themselves without any interference from outside and 
that there can be no solution without conciliation, 

Convinced further that the imposition of any solution, including the formation 
of any government not based on genuine conciliation would, far from settling 
any issues, greatly enhance the dangers of conflict within the Congo and the threat 
to international peace and security, 

1. Urges the convening of the Parliament and the taking of necessary protec- 
tive measures in that connexion; 

2. Urges that Congolese armed units and personnel should be re-organized 
and brought under discipline and control, and arrangements be made on impartial 
and equitable bases to that end and with a view to the elimination of any 
possibility of interference by such units and personnel in the political life of 
the Congo; 

3. Calls upon all States to extend their full co-operation and assistance and 
take such measures as may be necessary on their part, for the implementation 
of this resolution. 

Adopted by nine votes in favor, none against, 
with two abstentions (France, USSR). 

















he would consider “the withdrawal of 
confidence by one of its five perma- 
nent members a reason for resignation 
without any hesitation under 
normal circumstances.” However, he 
declared, “in this case the Soviet 
Union while refusing its confidence to 
the Secretary-General has at the same 
time taken a stand which makes it 
absolutely clear that, were the pres- 
ent Secretary-General to resign, no 
new Secretary-General could be ap- 
pointed.” 

The Soviet Union had created a sit- 
uation in which he could not resign 
“unless it were to be the wish of the 
uncommitted nations that I do so. . .” 
he said. Whatever the members of the 
United Nations might decide on the 
subject, said Mr. Hammarskjold, “will, 
naturally, be my jaw.” 


Other Points in the Debate 


Points made by other speakers in 
the Council’s meetings of February 15 
to 16 included the following: 

Turgut Menemencioglu of Turkey, 
after expressing his country’s “shock 
and sorrow” at the death of Mr. Lu- 
mumba and his two associates which 
he felt was bound to delay the process 
of conciliation in the Congo, declared 
that Turkey would support all efforts 
to preserve the integrity of the office 
of the Secretary-General who had 
given new proof of his sincerity, in- 
tegrity and great capabilities. 

Dr. T. F. Tsiang of China said the 
USSR had denounced the Secretary- 
General in “indecent language” and 
had made “fantastic and unjust” accu- 
sations against him. As there was no 
evidence of Belgian complicity in the 
arrest and killing of Mr. Lumumba, 
Dr. Tsiang said his delegation could 
not support condemnation of Belgium. 

Armand Bérard of France said the 
Soviet Government’s statement on the 
Congo and the Soviet draft resolution 
before the Council were couched “in 
most excessive language.” He rejected 
the attacks on the integrity of the Sec- 
retary-General. Such calumnies were 
unworthy of the Security Council, he 
said. 

Daniel Schweitzer of Chile likewise 
rejected the Soviet charges against Mr. 
Hammarskjold and_ reaffirmed his 
country’s support for the Secretary- 
General. The Chilean delegation was 
inclined to support the views on the 
Congo expressed by the representative 
of the United States. 

Sir Patrick Dean of the United 
Kingdom said that the “savage per- 
sonal attack” on the Secretary-General 
by the Soviet Union had received an 
amply sufficient reply by Mr. Ham- 
marskjold. The Soviet attacks, said Sir 
Patrick, were a major attempt to sabo- 
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tage the United Nations itself and pro- 
mote further disorder in the Congo. 
It was a “recipe for merciless civil 
war drawn up by experts.” The United 
Kingdom would continue to support 
the Secretary-General and he added 
that any constructive solution in the 
Congo must be built on the efforts 
of the United Nations. 

Dr. El Mehdi Ben Aboud of Mo- 


rocco said that now that the worst had 


happened, everyone could see how jus- 
tified the fears of the Casablanca Con- 
ference had been. African nationalism 
was at present engaged in a struggle 
with neo-colonialism and its stooges. 

Dr. Leopoldo Benites of Ecuador 
said that his delegation would support 
a thorough investigation designed to 
bring to justice the perpetrators of the 
assassination of Mr. Lumumba and his 
two associates. He did not feel that 
condemnation of Belgium was justified, 
but the same could not be said of 
“international combines” which, he 
charged, were promoting neo-colonial- 
ism. He reaffirmed his delegation’s 
respect for and confidence in the Sec- 
retary-General. It regarded the attacks 
on him as unjust and uncalled for. 

Diallo Telli of Guinea declared that 
responsibility for the wanton murder 
of Patrice Lumumba fell upon those 
who “hide behind the African puppets 
of Leopoldville.” Among these, he 
listed the Belgian Government at all 
levels, the “chiefs of the colonial states 
and their African servants,” the lead- 
ers of the NATO powers and the 
Secretary-General. He called for the 
immediate withdrawal from the Congo 
of Belgian nationals, as well as mili- 
tary and para-military personnel, and 
for the re-establishment of Congolese 
legality. 

Louis Rakotomalala of the Mala- 
gasy Republic declared that any solu- 
tion which infringed the national sov- 
ereignty of the Republic of the Congo 
would be contrary to the principles 
enunciated at the Brazzaville Confer- 
ence of 12 African states last Decem- 
ber. He feared that the proposals for 
the neutralization and disarming of the 
Congolese National Army would lead 
to more chaos and possibly to war. 
Expressing his government’s full con- 
fidence in the Secretary-General, Mr. 
Rakotomalala paid tribute to the 
United Nations operations in the 
Congo, an operation which must be 
continued despite all difficulties, he de- 
clared. 

Abdoulaye Maiga of Mali found 
that the responsibility of the United 
Nations for the death of Mr. Lu- 
mumba was “self-evident.” Mali no 
longer had confidence in the Secretary- 
General whose resignation, he said, 
would be welcomed. Mr. Maiga called 
upon the Security Council to order 


the United Nations Command in the 
Congo to interpose troops between the 
armed forces of the Congolese factions 
with a view to preventing full-fledged 
civil war and he urged that the Coun- 
cil take this step before adopting any 
other substantive resolution on the 
Congo as it was a question of days, 
possibly hours, before civil war was 
unleashed. 


Bohdan Lewandowski of Poland 
condemned the murder of Mr. Lu- 
mumba and his colleagues as a mon- 
strous crime committed by the colon- 
ialists and their agents. Calling for a 
complete reappraisal of the Congo sit- 
uation and more decisive measures, he 
expressed Poland’s full support for the 
Soviet demand for sanctions against 
Belgium as an aggressor threatening 
world peace. 

Mr. Lewandowski said that the re- 
sponsibility of the Secretary-General 
for the tragic events in the Congo had 
been clearly demonstrated. Poland de- 
manded the dismissal of Mr. Hammar- 
skjold and would no longer recognize 
him as Secretary-General. 


Frederick Guirma of the Republic 
of the Upper Volta considered that 
the assassination of Mr. Lumumba had 
been a bad miscalculation on the part 
of its perpetrators and was a warning 
to all African states fighting for their 
independence. If the United Nations 
was in danger in the Congo, he said, 
it was the fault of the West which 
was protecting Belgium. 


Emmanuel Dadet of the Republic of 
the Congo (Brazzaville) praised the 
wisdom of the Brazzaville Conference 
of 12 African states as opposed to 
those of the Casablanca Conference 
of another group of African nations. 
These last, he said, amounted to call- 
ing for interference in the internal af- 
fairs of the Congo “pure and simple.” 
Mr. Dadet paid tribute to the efforts 
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Ambassador George A. Padmore of 
Liberia was a co-sponsor of the 
resolution adopted by the Council. 
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of the Secretary-General in the Congo 
and called for continued United Na- 
tions assistance to that country. 

H. O. Wijegoonawardena of Cey- 
lon urged the immediate disarming 
throughout the Congo of all armed 
forces outside the United Nations 
Command; the assumption by the 
United Nations of direct responsibility 
for the administration of the country; 
the immediate reconvening of the Con- 
golese Parliament and the re-establish- 
ment of a new Central Congolese 
Government to which the United Na- 
tions should render all necessary assist- 
ance. He also called for the immediate 
withdrawal of all non-United Nations 
foreign troops and political advisers 
from the Congo and prompt investiga- 
tion of the killing of Mr. Lumumba 
and his associates. 


African Solution Needed 


Joseph N’Goua of Gabon expressed 
the hope that the blood shed in the 
Congo had not been shed in vain and 
a new Congo would be rebuilt. He 
emphasized that the Congo was an 
African problem requiring an African 
solution. He paid tribute to the Secre- 
tary-General for his efforts to prevent 
the extension of the cold war to the 
Congo. 

Ousmane Soce Diop of Senegal fa- 
vored postponement of any Security 
Council decision on the Congo to per- 
mit the resumed General Assembly 
session to deal with the question in 
full knowledge of the solution on 
which the African states were now 
consulting. 

Aime N’Thepe of Cameroun also 
paid tribute to the Secretary-General. 
The United Nations should continue 
its Congo operation, he said, but it 
should refrain from any interference 
in the internal affairs of the country. 
He opposed the disarming of the 
Congo National Army as this would, 
he believed, only lead to new rebel- 
lions. He associated his delegation with 
the request that the Council should 
not take any decision on the Congo 
but should let the question be dealt 
with by the resumed session of the 
General Assembly. 

Omar Abdul Hamid Adeel of the 
Sudan stressed his government’s con- 
tinued support for the objectives of 
the United Nations in the Congo. He 
warned, however, that if the United 
Nations did not take effective and 
Speedy measures to remedy the situa- 
tion in the Congo, the Sudan might 
be forced to withdraw its troops from 
the United Nations Force. 

George S. Padmore of Liberia ob- 
served that the African peoples were 


calling for a sober reconsideration and - 


reappraisal of the entire situation in 
the Congo; but he warned that haste 
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Mr. Adlai Stevenson, the new Permanent Representative of the United 
States to the United Nations, discusses a point at the Council table with 
Mr. H. O. Wijegoonawardena, spokesman in the debate for Ceylon. 


must not be mistaken for speed. Not 
only the “experiment in the Congo” 
but the future of the United Nations 
itself was at stake. He recalled the 
proposals put forward by President 
Tubman of Liberia that all rival Con- 
golese political factions be required 
by the United Nations to cease all 
military, political and other activities 
in the Congo for a period of a truce 
to be required by the Security Council 
for at least 60 days, and that the lead- 
ers of all Congolese political groups 
should meet with the Security Council 
and the Secretary-General at United 
Nations headquarters to discuss the 
situation with a view to restoring 
peace and order in the Congo. The 
Council might also consider holding a 
meeting in the Congo or in a nearby 
territory. It was the overwhelming 
opinion of African delegations, said 
Mr. Padmore, that the office of the 
Secretary-General should remain as it 
is and that Mr. Hammarskjold should 
be given more authority to carry out 
his task in the Congo. 


Draft Resolution Announced 


Omar Loutfi of the United Arab Re- 
public announced at the meeting of 
February 17 that his delegation, jointly 
with Ceylon and Liberia, would shortly 
introduce a draft resolution which he 
then outlined. (The three-power pro- 
posal was formally presented to the 
Council at its afternoon meeting of 
February 17 and was_ eventually 
adopted at the night meeting of Feb- 
ruary 20.) The draft resolution, said 
Mr. Loutfi, reflected the views of a 
large number of African and Asian 
countries and was constructive in 
character. 

Karel Kurka of Czechoslovakia, de- 
nouncing the “foul murder of the 
national hero of the Congolese people 
and head of the legitimate govern- 
ment,” said that he was not impressed 


by the “hypocritical statements and 
crocodile tears” of Belgium and other 
colonial powers. The Secretary-Gen- 
eral and the United Nations Com- 
mand, said Mr. Kurka, by their 
“criminal inactivity” had condoned the 
colonialist crimes. The Secretary-Gen- 
eral should immediately leave his post 
in the interests of the United Nations. 
Czechoslovakia gave assurance to the 
government of Stanleyville that it 
would do all in its power to see that a 
solution in the interests of the Congo- 
lese people would be found without 
delay. 

Dr. Adnan Pachachi of Iraq sup- 
ported the proposals in the three-na- 
tion draft resolution as outlined by Mr. 
Loutfi. It was impossible to absolve 
Belgium and some of its friends from 
responsibility for the act of military 
banditry which had brought about the 
seizure of power by Mobutu, said Dr. 
Pachachi. He found a definite link 
between the seating of the Kasavubu 
delegation in the United Nations and 
the murder of Lumumba since, with- 
out the encouragement and recognition 
given by that decision, the Mobutu 
regime would never have dared to 
deliver Lumumba into the hands of 
“hired assassins.” 


Yugoslav Viewpoint 

Miso Pavicevic of Yugoslavia re- 
called that his delegation had warned 
before of the consequence of the er- 
roneous United Nations policy in the 
Congo. Unless urgent measures were 
now taken, there would be armed con- 
flict in the Congo. Those responsible 
for the murder of Lumumba must be 
eliminated and punished. There should 
be withdrawal of the Belgians from 
the Congo immediately, otherwise 
other countries could not be asked to 
refrain from sending their own per- 
sonnel into the Congo. The illegal 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Call to Combat Racial, 
National and Religious Hatred 


Recommendation Adopted by the Subcommission 
on the Prevention of Discrimination 
and Protection of Minorities 


HAT the General Assembly call 
on governments to take legislative 
and other measures to combat racial, 
national and religious hatred was one 
of the recommendations made by the 
United Nations Subcommission on 
Prevention of Discrimination and Pro- 
tection of Minorities, which ended its 
thirteenth session early on February 3. 
Among other decisions.arrived at by 
the 14-member Subcommission was a 
request to two special rapporteurs to 
continue their respective studies on 
discrimination in the matter of politi- 
cal rights and discrimination in respect 
of the right of everyone to leave any 
country, including his own, and to re- 
turn to his country. 


The Subcommission’s session was 
held at United Nations Headquarters 
from January 10 to February 3, and 
its report to the United Nations Com- 
mission on Human Rights was ap- 
proved unanimously. 

All members of this Subcommission 
are elected by the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights. Their election is subject to 
government approval, but members do 
not represent their governments; they 
serve as individual experts. 

The resolution concerning racial 
and other hatreds, originally put for- 
ward jointly by Abu Rannat, of Su- 
dan, Arcot Krishnaswami, of India, 
and Franz 'Matsch, of Austria, empha- 
sized the importance of education in 
combating racial and national hatred 
and recommended that the Assembly 
ask governments to rescind discrimin- 
atory laws and take other appropriate 
measures. The specialized agencies of 
the United Nations and non-govern- 
mental organizations were urged to 
cooperate in these efforts. 

The Subcommission, in addition, de- 
cided that a brief, popular summary 
of the Study of Discrimination in the 
Matter of Religious Rights and Prac- 
tices, submitted the previous year by 
Mr. Krishnaswami, special rapporteur 
on that subject, be prepared. 

By a vote of 12 in favor, none 
against, and 1 abstention, the Subcom- 
mission on January 17 adopted a reso- 
lution requesting its parent body—the 
Commission on Human Rights—to in- 
vite states to take “necessary steps” to 
give effect to the Convention and 
Recommendation against Discrimina- 
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tion in Education, which was adopted 
by UNEsCcO’s General Conference on 
December 14, 1960. 

The Subcommission had before it a 
draft report on discrimination in the 
matter of political rights submitted by 
Hernan Santa Cruz of Chile. To tackle 
the problem of eradicating discrimina- 
tion in political rights, the special rap- 
porteur proposed a five-point program 
requiring preparation by the Subcom- 
mission of draft principles on non- 
discrimination; international or region- 
al instruments based on those princi- 
ples; reports indicating the progress 
achieved in the eradication of discrimi- 
nation; the holding of regional semi- 
nars on the full and free enjoyment of 
political rights by all; and expansion 
of United Nations technical assistance 
to governments to ensure free elec- 
tions. 

In view of the tentative nature of 
the proposals envisaged by the special 
rapporteur, the Subcommission held 
only a brief debate on each. Several 
members supported the rapporteur’s 
proposal for draft principles on non- 
discrimination in political rights; others 
endorsed the proposal for the prepara- 
tion of international or regional instru- 
ments designed to eradicate such dis- 
crimination. 

At the end of the brief discussion, 
the Subcommission adopted unani- 
mously a resolution submitted jointly 
by Abdel-Hamid Abdel-Ghani, of the 
United Arab Republic, Mohamed Ah- 
med Abu Rannat, of Sudan, and Arcot 
Krishnaswami, of India, which, after 
expressing warm appreciation to Mr. 
Santa Cruz for his comprehensive draft 
report, invited him to complete his 
final report in time for consideration 
by the fourteenth session. 

Discussing the progress report which 
he submitted to the Subcommission 
concerning the right of everyone to 
leave any country, including his own, 
and to return to his country, Judge 
José Inglés of the Philippines said the 
study entrusted to him was at the be- 
ginning of the first stage—collection of 
material. 

During the debate it was suggested 
that greater stress should be laid on 
discrimination in the strict sense. 

The Subcommission expressed its 
appreciation to the special rapporteur 
for his work and asked him to con- 


tinue his study and to report to the 
next session. 

In the discussion on manifestations 
on anti-Semitism and other forms of 
racial prejudice and religious intoler- 
ance, the Subcommission had before 
it information regarding the manifes- 
tations of anti-Semitism which took 
place in 1959 and 1960 in various 
countries. 

In evaluating the manifestations de- 
scribed, some were of the opinion that 
most of the incidents in question had 
been minor and, apparently, the work 
of juveniles and cranks; others that 
they were the result primarily of prop- 
aganda by racist organizations, includ- 
ing nazi, neo-nazi and fascist groups. 
While all members agreed that the ex- 
istence of an organization designed to 
use anti-Semitism for political or other 
reasons had not been proved beyond 
doubt, it was pointed out that there 
were more than 130 nazi organiza- 
tions, many with branches in several 
countries. 

Other possible causes of the mani- 
festations were held to be the indiffer- 
ence of some public authorities and 
the political tensions gripping the 
world. 

At the close of the debate, the Sub- 
commission unanimously adopted the 
resolution submitted jointly by Abu 
Rannat, Arcot Krishnaswami and 
Franz Matsch. 

By a vote of 7 in favor, none 
against, with 5 abstentions, the Sub- 
commission decided to request the 
Secretary-General to compile the texts 
of those international instruments 
which are of contemporary interest 
and which provide special protective 
measures for ethnic, religious and lin- 
guistic groups, and to present such a 
compilation, together with an analysis 
of these special measures, for consid- 
eration by the Subcommission at its 
next session. 

Attending the thirteenth session 
were Abdel-Hamid Abdel-Ghani, Unit- 
ed Arab Republic; Mohamed Ahmed 
Abu Rannat, Sudan; Nabih Noussair, 
Lebanon; C. Richard Hiscocks, United 
Kingdom; José D. Inglés, Philippines; 
Pierre Juvigny, France; Wojciech Ke- 
trzynski, Poland; Arcot Krishnaswami, 
India; Franz Matsch, Austria; John 
M. Raymond, United States; Enrique 
Rodriguez Fabregat, Uruguay; Voitto 
Saario, Finland; Hernan Santa Cruz, 
Chile: and V. I. Sapozhnikov, USSR. 
Mme. Marie-Héléne Lefaucheux of 
France represented the Commission on 
the Status of Women. 

As officers of the session the Sub- 
commission re-elected José D. Inglés 
and Arcot Krishnaswami as Chairman 
and Vice-Chairman and Voitto Saario 
as Rapporteur. All three served in the 
same capacity last year. 
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Commission Reviews 


World Population 
Gronth and Trends 


 orkanee on the rapid growth and 
migration of populations and on 
the recent trends of mortality and an 
analysis of results of the 1960 World 
Population Census Program were 
among documents for consideration 
by the Population Commission, which 
opened its eleventh session at United 
Nations Headquarters on February 7. 


Jacques Mertens de Wilmars, of 
Belgium, was re-elected Chairman of 
the session; Hassan Hussein, of the 
United Arab Republic, was elected 
Vice-Chairman; and Conrad Taeuber, 
of the United States, Rapporteur. 


A review of its major objectives 
and principal accomplishments was to 
be one of the Commission’s main 
tasks at its session, which was sched- 
uled to last through February 21. 

The Commission was also to discuss 
future demographic studies relating to 
policy-making and planning of eco- 
nomic and social development pro- 
grams for underdeveloped countries 
and the possibility of holding a world- 
wide population conference similar in 
scope to that held in Rome in 1954. 

The Population Commission, which 
meets every two years, is a subsidiary 
body of the Economic and Social 
Council. The current members are 
Belgium, Ceylon, China, El Salvador, 
France, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Norway, 
Ukrainian SSR, USSR, United Arab 
Republic, United Kingdom, United 
States and Uruguay. 

The United Nations is concerned 
with the consequences not only of the 
rapid growth of population, especially 
in the economically less developed re- 
gions of the world, but also of the 
swelling migration from the country- 
side to the cities, a Secretariat report 
points out. 

While it is the responsibility of 
each government to decide its own 
policies, it is in the interest of the 
United Nations that such decisions 
should be taken and that national ac- 
tion should be planned in the light of 
knowledge of the relevant facts, the 
Teport declares. Programs should be 
adequate to assure satisfactory eco- 
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nomic and social progress so far as 
is possible in each country. 

Among the means which can be 
used in assisting governments in this 
work, the report lists: regional and 
interregional projects of research on 
demographic questions of common in- 
terest; preparation and dissemination 
of technical material relating to the 
methods of demographic research; re- 
gional projects of training in methods 
of demographic research; regional and 
interregional conferences and seminars 
on problems of population and the 
relevant questions for research; and 
national projects of technical assist- 
ance, as requested by governments, for 
research, experimentation and action 
relating to the problems of population. 

This report describes briefly the 
accomplishments of the Commission 
during its 14 years of existence. They 
include demographic research, contri- 
butions to the methodology of demo- 
graphic analysis, improvement of de- 
mographic data, training of demo- 
graphic personnel, conferences and 
seminars, development of regional 
demographic programs, and country 
projects of technical assistance. 

Another Secretariat report summar- 
izes some highlights of recent trends 
of mortality in the world and com- 
ments on their implications for the 
work of the United Nations and the 
governments. 


Mortality Rates Down 


The years since the Second World 
War have been outstanding for the 
progress made in reducing mortality 
rates in the world as a whole, the 
report points out. The gains of the 
underdeveloped countries in this field 
have been especially impressive. The 
levelling of disparities in the chances 
of survival between richer and poorer 
nations, and between social and eco- 
nomic classes of the population within 
the same country, is a result of mod- 
ern measures of health protection and 
cure of disease, which are becoming 
available to all. Further large gains in 
expectation of life at birth can be 


expected in the future in underde- 
veloped countries and the progress of 
the 1960’s in this field may be as 
impressive as the gains since the Sec- 
ond World War, this report says. 

Death registration Statistics con- 
sidered to be “complete” were avail- 
able around 1958 for 36 per cent of 
the estimated population of the world; 
for another 50 per cent some registra- 
tion data existed, while for 14 per 
cent of the population there was no 
indication that any death registration 
at all existed. 

Obviously there was room for con- 
siderable improvement in mortality 
statistics, particularly in the econom- 
ically less developed regions of the 
world, the report states. Efforts to 
stimulate interest in such improve- 
ments should be especially appropri- 
ate, since reliable measures of mor- 
tality, its trends and variations within 
each country, and the distribution of 
deaths by cause are required as aids 
to policy-making and planning in 
many economic and social fields. 

The report suggests that it might be 
worth while to consider once again 
the possibilities of joint action on the 
part of the United Nations and inter- 
ested specialized agencies and regional 
commissions, to work with govern- 
ments in establishing or improving 
registration of deaths in certain areas. 

The Commission, which supported 
the 1960 World Population Census 
Program, is taking special interest in 
projects aimed at encouraging and 
assisting the governments of under- 
developed countries in analyzing the 
results of their censuses, evaluating 
the quality of the statistics and apply- 
ing this information to the problems 
of policy-making and planning of eco- 
nomic and social development. 

Acting upon the Commission’s rec- 
ommendations, the Secretary-General 
convened two seminars on this sub- 
ject, one for Latin America in 1959 
and the other for Asia and the Far 
East in 1960. The Commission was to 
examine brief reports on each. 

The Secretariat has also prepared 
draft suggestions for national pro- 
grams of evaluation and analysis of 
population census data in underdevel- 
oped countries. It is proposed to re- 
vise this draft, taking into account any 
comments of the Commission, and to 
issue the revised text in 1961 as a 
provisional edition. 

On the specific topic of demo- 
graphic studies for policy-making and 
planning of economic and social de- 
velopment programs of underdevel- 

ned countries, the Commission had 
before it another Secretariat report 
listing existing United Nations docu- 
mentation and suggestions for various 
future studies. 
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Plebiscites Divide British Cameroons 





North Votes for Union with Nigeria, 


South for Merger with Cameroun 


HE people of the Cameroons, a 

British-administered trust territory 
in West Africa, flocked to the polls on 
February 11 to vote in United Na- 
tions-supervised plebiscites, designed 
to determine the political destiny of 
their country. In each of the plebi- 
scites, one held in the northern half 
of the territory and the other in the 
southern part, registered electors were 
asked to vote on the following ques- 
tions: 

(1) Do you wish to achieve inde- 
pendence by joining the independent 
Federation of Nigeria? or, (2) Do 
you wish to achieve independence by 
joining the independent Republic of 
Cameroun? 

The final returns in the two plebi- 
scites indicated that a majority of 
voters in the Northern Camerouns de- 
sire to join Nigeria, the neighboring 
country to the west which became in- 
dependent last October. In the South- 
ern Cameroons a majority cast their 
votes in favor of a union with the 
Republic of Cameroun, the neighbor- 
ing country to the east which achieved 
independence on January 1, 1960. 

The final unofficial returns, an- 
nounced on February 16, were as 
follows: In the Northern Cameroons, 
147,296 for joining Nigeria; 97,659 
for joining Cameroun. In the Southern 
Cameroons, 233,571 for joining Cam- 
eroun; 97,741 for joining Nigeria. 

The plebiscites, which were con- 
ducted by the United Kingdom, were 
supervised by a United Nations Com- 
missioner, Dr. Djalal Abdoh, of Iran, 
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assisted by a team of international 
observers. Dr. Abdoh will now submit 
a report on the conduct and outcome 
of the plebiscites to the General As- 
sembly, which will assess the results 
at its resumed fifteenth session this 
month. 

A striking feature of each plebiscite 
was the size of the vote, reflecting 
the keen interest of the people in 
each area on the issues involved. It 
was estimated that more than 87 per 
cent of the total electorate cast their 
ballots in each area. The total popu- 
lation of the British Cameroons—a 
land slightly smaller than Portugal— 
was estimated in 1959 at 1,600,000 
(North: 774,000, and the South 
826,000). The Northern Cameroons 
is the slightly 'arger segment of the 
territory, covering an area of 17,500 
square miles. It was in this region 
that an earlier plebiscite was held, in 
November 1959, when the people 
voted in favor of delaying a decision 
on their future. This plebiscite, in 
which the alternative choice before the 
voters was for a union with Northern 
Nigeria when the Federation of Ni- 
geria attained independence, was also 
under the supervision of the United 
Nations (see UNITED NATIONS RE- 
view for December, 1959.) 


Background to Plebiscites 


Historically, the British Cameroons 
has had a long association with both 
Nigeria and Cameroun. 

Prior to World War I, it formed 
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part of the former German colony of 
the Kamerun. With the defeat of Ger- 
many, the colony was divided into two 
parts. One part was placed under 
United Kingdom administration as 4 
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THESE ARE THE ALTERNATIVES AND COLOURS 
DO YOU WISH TO ACHIEVE INDEPENDENCE 


EITHER 


BY JOINING 
THE INDEPENDENT REPUBLIC 


League of Nations mandate. The other 
and larger part was placed under 
French administration, also as a 
League mandate. After World War II, 
both territories were placed under 
United Nations trusteeship. 

The territory under British adminis- 
tration was for 40 years administered 
as an integral part of Nigeria, which 
until October 1, 1960, was a British 
colony and protectorate. From 1919 
on the Northern Cameroons was ad- 
ministered as an integral part of the 
Northern Region of Nigeria. The 
Southern Cameroons was  admin- 
istered until 1953 as part of the East- 
ern Region of Nigeria, later gaining a 
Status equivalent to a separate region 
within the Nigerian Federation. 


Nigeria's Independence 


These administrative arrangements 
were terminated when Nigeria became 
independent last October. Pending the 
determination of the future of the 
trust territory, the British Cameroons 
was separated from Nigeria and 
placed under two distinct administra- 
tions—one for the Northern Came- 
roons and the other for the Southern 
Cameroons—tresponsible directly to the 
United Kingdom. 

_ The French Cameroons had achieved 
independence on January 1, 1960, as 
the Republic of Cameroun. 

These historical developments were 
among the considerations which in 
1959 led the General Assembly, in 
agreement with the parties concerned, 
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> There is no other choice. 


P You can only vote where BP You cannot vote on behalf 
you were registered. 


> You cannot vote on 
behalf of anyone else. 


NOTICE TO REGISTERED VOTERS 


/ on Saturday 
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and decide what you want the 
future of your country to be 


A VOTE CAST IN THE GREEN BOX IS A VOTE 
IN FAVOUR OF ACHIEVING INDEPENDENCE BY 
JOINING THE INDEPENDENT FEDERATION OF NIGERIA 


A VOTE CAST IN THE WHITE BOX IS A VOTE 
IN FAVOUR OF ACHIEVING INDEPENDENCE BY 
JOINING THE INDEPENDENT REPUBLIC OF CAMEROUN 


P You cannot vote twice. 


of anyone who is ill. 


> You cannot enter the 
Polling Station after 5p.m. 


H. CHILDS, Plebiscite Administrator 
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to recommend that the two choices 
for both the Northern and Southern 
Cameroons in the plebiscites should 
be union with Nigeria or union with 
Cameroun. 


Enlightenment Campaign 


A week before the two plebiscites 
took place a “public enlightenment 
campaign” was launched to ensure 
that the people of the territory were 
familiar with the implications of the 
vote they would cast on their country’s 
future. The “enlightenment campaign,” 
undertaken by the United Kingdom 
plebiscite staff, was designed to let 
the voters know what kind of consti- 
tutional arrangements they might ex- 
pect with Nigeria and Cameroun if 
they voted to join either of these 
countries. 

The Trusteeship Council, during its 
examination of reports on the British 
Cameroons in June 1960, asked the 
administering authority to take steps, 
in consultation with the authorities 
concerned, to ensure that the Came- 
roonians were fully informed before 
the plebiscites of the constitutional ar- 
rangements necessary for implement- 
ing the decisions reached in the bal- 
loting. 

The “enlightment campaign,” 
launched in response to this request, 
was distinct from the political cam- 
paigning, which was designed to in- 
fluence voters in their choice of the 
two alternatives in the plebiscites. This 
campaigning was conducted entirely 


by the in the 


territory. 


12 political parties 


Political Parties’ Views 


Seven of these parties were located 
in the Northern Cameroons and five 
in the Southern Cameroons. The par- 
ties, all of which were registered, 
played an active part in the pre-voting 
campaign. Of those in the north, five 
were reported to have combined their 
efforts in supporting the proposition 
for joining with Nigeria, while the 
other two parties favored union with 
the Cameroun Republic. 

In the Southern Cameroons the two 
leading parties held conflicting views 
on the future of the territory. The 
Kamerun National Democratic Party 
(KNDP), the ruling party, supported 
the proposition for joining the Came- 
roun Republic. The Cameroons Peo- 
ple’s National Convention (CPNC), 
the opposition in the Southern Came- 
roons House of Assembly, favored 
joining Nigeria. 

The other three political parties in 
the south were also divided in their 
views as to the country’s future. The 
Cameroons Commoners Congress 
(ccc), a newly formed party, was 
said to support the attainment of in- 
dependence by the Southern Came- 
roons as a separate sovereign state. 
The One Kamerun Party (OK) sup- 
ported unification with the Cameroun 
Republic, while the Cameroons Mos- 
lem Congress (CMC) favored joining 
Nigeria as a self-governing region. 
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Famine Checked 
in South Kasai 


International Action at Call of United Nations 


Brings Relief to Stricken Province of the Congo 


The reality of famine in Kasai prov- 
ince, Congo, where last December an 
estimated 200 people were dying daily, 
has been checked. 

The United Nations is airlifting 75 
tons of food daily into Bakwanga in 
South Kasai. Trucks are loading at 
central warehouses and carrying the 
food to a hundred distribution points. 
Medical men from the World Health 
Organization, nutritionists from the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, 
and an Austrian medical team are 
working alongside Congolese medical 
assistants in supervising the care of 
thousands of women and children in 
dire need of food and medical care. 
To provide harvests for those who a 
short time ago had to flee from their 
farms and burning villages, five hun- 
dred tons of new seeds have already 
been planted. 

At the end of November an FAO 
nutritionist could write: “All along 


the roads, at the markets, around the 
dispensaries and missions, one sees 
hundreds of emaciated men and 
women and famished children, many 
of them the victims of kwashiorkor. 
The hospitals overflow with children 
suffering from serious malnutrition, 
diarrhea and pronounced anemia .. .” 

Dr. A. Raba was the Fao nutri- 
tionist on a team which also included 
representatives of WHO and the In- 
ternational Red Cross. After some 
weeks in South Kasai they reported 
to United Nations headquarters in 
Leopoldville in early December that 
250,000 to 300,000 refugees in the 
province were in serious need of aid, 
more than 100,000 of them living 
under acute famine conditions. Mal- 
nutrition was common throughout the 
whole refugee community and more 
then half the children were affected 
by kwashiorkor, the protein deficiency 
disease. Local authorities, the Chris- 
tian missions, and the Red Cross were 
doing what they could to stave off 
starvation and malnutrition; but sup- 
plies and personnel available to these 
agencies were quite inadequate to 
meet the need. Unless many hundreds 
or even thousands of people were to 
die of starvation, a large-scale coordi- 
nated relief effort would have to be 
mounted under United Nations aus- 
pices. The FAO nutritionist estimated 
that if a 1500 calorie per day ration 
were to be provided for the 100,000 
most serious cases, 40 tons of food a 
day would have to be brought into 
the province. 

Who are these refugees? They are 
from. the tribe of Balubas who had 


To provide medical care for the fam- 
ine-stricken population, aid was rushed 
to hospitals and field dispensaries set 
up. Here a refugee group attends a dis- 
pensary northwest of Bakonga in Kasai. 


formerly been settled around Lulua- 
bourg and in the western and north- 
ern sections of Kasai province and who 
had been driven eastward by tribal 
strife. They found sanctuary in South 
Kasai. While groups of refugees are 
to be found over the whole territory 
the greatest concentration of refugees 
is in the dry savannah country north- 
west of Bakwanga. The situation was 
made more acute by the disturbed 
political conditions in the region which 
disrupted normal transportation routes 
and cut off the southeastern part of 
Kasai province from many of its nor- 
mal sources of food. 

The response of the United Nations 
headquarters to the appeal for aid was 
immediate. Sture Linner, the Director 
of Civilian Operations, named John 
Grun as Famine Relief Coordinator. 
Funds were requested from the United 
Nations and UNICEF for local pur- 
chases of urgently needed food. Planes 
were chartered to airlift in food and 
medical supplies to fill the gap until 
food could be brought in by river, 
road and railroad. Trucks were or- 
dered to supplement the available lo- 
cal transport. Through FAO, appeals 
were sent out to governments for food 
and seed donations. WHo as well 
as FAO sent specialists in child care 
and nutrition into the famine area. 
The Red Cross, the churches and 
many voluntary organizations in all 
parts of the world increased their al- 
ready heavy contributions to the com- 
bined relief effort. 

Early in December, three United 
Nations officials flew into Bakwanga 
with one of the first of the food lift 
planes, to survey the situation and 
organize distribution on the spot. An 
inspection tour of the famine area 
confirmed the first reports of the se 
riousness of the situation and indeed 
made necessary a revision upward of 
the food and medical needs. 
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It was difficult to distinguish the 
100,000 neediest among the 250,000- 
300,000 total refugee population, all 
of whom were to a greater or less 
degree in need of assistance. The 
daily food requirements were raised 
from 40 to 100 tons. The urgent medi- 
cal needs were underlined by the hun- 
dreds of children in the shelter run 
by the Catholic mission in Bakwanga, 
by the hospital at Miabi where 1200 
patients were crowded into wards with 
only 150 beds, unattended by any doc- 
tors or nurses, and by the problems 
faced in 50 dispensaries, where ill- 
equipped medical assistants attempted 
to meet the needs of thousands of 
sick and starving people who crowded 
the grass-roofed shelters or lay on the 
ground outside. 


Contacts were made with all organi- 
zations which had been involved in the 
relief effort and a coordinating com- 
mittee was set up comprising repre- 
sentatives of local authorities as well 
as those of the donor organizations. 
Arrangements were made to serve the 
urgent needs of the six hospitals and 
the dispensaries where most of the 
acute starvation and kwashiorkor cases 
were concentrated. Plans were made 
for general food distribution and the 
storage and transport problems were 
assessed. 


Within two weeks, a United Nations 
Relief Director, Xavier Caballero, had 
set up his headquarters in Bakwanga 
and the first three of the doctors pro- 
vided by WHO were on the job. 
Meanwhile the food lift from Leopold- 
ville and Luluabourg was building up 
and, by Christmas, six planes a day 
were being unloaded at the Bakwanga 
airstrip. Christmas Eve and Christmas 
Day saw convoys of food trucks roll- 
ing out to the distribution centres. 
From December 15, 1960, to January 
25, 1961, 700 tons had been flown 
into Kasai province — mainly maize, 
rice, dried fish, palm oil and dried 
milk. The daily average by the end 
of this period had risen to 40 tons. 
The local transport problem was more 
difficult owing to lack of trucks. But 
this acute problem was being met 
and food was got to the districts 
where it was urgently needed. 


Meanwhile, more and more food 
and other supplies were being lifted 
into the Congo from nearby terri- 
tories, some of it bought and some 
donated—maize flour and seeds from 
Rhodesia; maize flour and dried fish 
from Uganda; hospital tents from 
Kenya; groundnuts from the Came- 
Toons; bean seeds from Angola. By 


mid-February many countries were re-_ 


sponding to the appeal for aid. Den- 
mark, Ghana, India, Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Portugal, Republic of China, 
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Seventy tons of food were daily airlifted by the United Nations 
into the area where starvation was claiming 200 deaths a day. 


Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, United 
Kingdom, United States, Viet-Nam and 
West Germany have all sent or prom- 
ised help. The United States informed 
the United Nations that a large 
and continuing supply of American 
foodstuffs would be made available 
through sea shipments, beginning in 
February and continuing at the rate 
of 1500 tons a month. [The American 
offer includes rice, cornmeal, and 
dried milk.] This food—as well as 
other shipments—will be unloaded at 
the port of Matadi, shipped by rail to 
Leopoldville, on by river to Fort 
Francqui, by rail to Luluabourg, and 
then by truck to Bakwanga, an inland 
journey taking 20 days in all. 

In addition to supplying food to the 
refugees there were obviously other 
acute problems which demanded ur- 
gent attention. Not the least was the 
problem of medical care. In his origi- 
nal report, the FAO nutritionist wrote: 
“In the present stage of famine, the 
problem of feeding is a problem of 
public health and the distribution of 
relief should be carried out under 
medical supervision, particularly in the 
case of young children.” 

Lack of doctors—there were only 
four for the one million inhabitants 
of South Kasai at the end of Novem- 
ber—lack of hospital accommodation, 
lack of drugs constituted problems of 
large proportions. Not only were sick 
and starving people dying from lack 
of proper care but sanitary conditions 
and overcrowding were raising the 
threat of epidemic. 

By December three wuo doctors 
were in Bakwanga. These were joined 
in January by another doctor and by 
three FAO women nutritionists. An 
Austrian Red Cross team arrived to 
add to the medical force. And ulti- 
mately it is expected that the medical 
team will be built up to 50. Tents 
for 1500 patients are being arranged 
to relieve the overcrowding of the 


hospitals and a helicopter lift has been 
organized to assist in adequate medical 
supervision and to carry the most 
acute cases to centres of treatment. 

Famine relief and medical care are 
immediate, pressing human problems. 
But there is also the long-term ques- 
tion of resettlement and rehabilitation. 
If the refugees can be saved from 
famine, can they be made self-sup- 
porting? Time is an important factor. 
The planting time is February for the 
June crop. 

Here FAO, as a member of the 
coordinated United Nations relief or- 
ganization, has made an important con- 
tribution. The response to the FAO ap- 
peal for seed has been encouraging. 
Fao has already purchased supplies of 
fertilizers and of seeds of maize, beans, 
groundnuts and millet, together with 
10,000 hoes and 5,000 bush knives 
to enable the refugees to prepare the 
ground and sow crops immediately. 

It is estimated that so far about 
40,000 families have been provided 
with seeds. With the help of FAo 
experts, sowing has been started. Rain 
and soil conditions are not entirely 
propitious but even a modest crop 
will help to alleviate the situation. 

Speaking of the joint efforts of gov- 
ernments, the United Nations, special- 
ized agencies, religious missions and 
relief societies made so far to meet 
the emergency situation, the United 
Nations Famine Relief Coordinator 
said: 

“We virtually crashed our way into 
the relief program, for it was a situa- 
tion of extreme emergency requiring 
immediate action. Looking back to the 
famine situation last November, when 
it was estimated that there were 200 
people dying daily, we can truthfully 
say that the results of our efforts to 
halt the famine have been beyond our 
greatest expectations. There is much 
work ahead but now we have more 
to go on than mere hope.” 
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|B page capturing energy from the 
sun furnish hot water in Japan 
for some 350,000 homes, mainly on 
farms. A wind-driven power unit de- 
veloped in the Soviet Union provides 
electricity for villages and collective 
farms. Geothermal energy-producing 
plants in central Italy supply the elec- 
trified Italian railroad system with two 
thirds of its required power. 

The constant heat of the sun, the 
varying force of the winds, the sub- 
merged steam in the earth—all are 
natural sources of energy available to 
man if he can but harness them. Such 
harnessing has been a challenge since 
early days. 

In April 1959 the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations 
considered that research in the prac- 
tical utilization of solar energy, wind 
power and geothermal energy had 
reached a stage at which the pooling 
of results achieved could, through an 
international conference, yield espe- 
cially interesting examples for areas 
which lack conventional energy 
sources. 

Then in August 1960 the Council 
decided to convene a United Nations 
Conference on New Sources of Ener- 
gy to examine practical problems and 
experience in the utilization of solar 
energy, wind power and geothermal 
energy with especial reference to the 
problems of the less developed coun- 
tries. The conference will be held, at 
the invitation of the Italian Govern- 
ment, in Rome from August 21 
through 31, 1961. 

The adjective “new” in the title of 
the conference applies to the methods 
recently devised for the exploitation 
of energy sources rather than to the 
sources themselves, which are as old 
as the earth. It also refers to the new 
significance these sources have in times 
of sharply increased demands for 
energy. 

The. conference aims at bringing 
together experts in the fields of solar 
energy, wind power and geothermal 
energy as well as persons interested in 
energy development in general, to pro- 
vide participants with up-to-date in- 
formation on progress achieved and 
to enable them to exchange views and 
experience relating to practical prob- 
lems, potentialities and limitations in 
utilizing these three sources of energy, 
especially in areas lacking conven- 
tional energy sources or facing high 
energy costs. 

The participants, who will attend 
as individuals and not as representa- 
tives of governments, will emphasize 
applications of these forms of energy 
rather than scientific principles or ba- 
sic research. The conference will give 
prominence to lines of action which 
have already led, or are about to lead, 
to commercial energy applications. 
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Wind, Sun and 
Natural Steam 


New Sources of Energy 
Challenge Mans Ingenuity 


Its agenda provides for two parallel 
series of technical discussions: one 
basically on the utilization of geother- 
mal energy, wind power and solar 
energy for power purposes; the other 
on solar energy for purposes other 
than power. 


Solar energy has been given the 
major place because it has led to the 
most extensive and diversified develop- 
ments in many parts of the world, 
some of which have resulted in com- 
mercial applications. Wind power has 
long been used for pumping, grinding 
and other purposes; its use for the 
generation of electricity is a compara- 
tively recent development. Geother- 
mal energy, which until recently was 
used only in Italy as a source of elec- 
tricity production, is now being used 
for that purpose in some other coun- 
tries, notably New Zealand, and pros- 


To Harness Them 


pecting for the source is under way 
in others. 


Solar Energy 


The sun daily floods the earth with 
several thousand times more energy 
than man uses. Solar energy has been 
described as atomic energy originating 
in the big atomic reactor we call the 
sun. It is a natural resource, and its 
exploitation, many believe, should be 
tackled as seriously as that of any 
other natural resource. 

Its applications are varied. It has 
been used to heat houses in freezing 
zones and to cool them in tropic 
areas; to cook foods; to dry crops. It 
has been used to demineralize sea 
water; and solar evaporation has been 
used to produce salt. 

For solar energy technicians, some 
of the immediate and practical objec- 


Mains carry steam from well-heads at Wairakei, New Zealand, to turbines 
in powerhouse. Electricity from the project is fed into the North Island grid. 
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tives are: to find simple, effective 
ways Of using the sun’s radiation to 
heat homes and water; to develop 
high-temperature collectors for cook- 
ing and steam generation, and solar 
furnaces for industrial research; to 
develop devices for converting sun- 
shine into electricity; to find cheaper 
ways of desalting sea water; and to 
serve other purposes including space 
cooling and dehumidification and food 
preservation by refrigeration. 


For many countries, the practical 
exploitation of solar energy for water 
heating and drying of agricultural 
products is a major field of exploita- 
tion and research. The hot-water heat- 
ers in use in various parts of the 
world come in many forms. The sim- 
plest resembles an inflated air mat- 
tress, holds about 45 gallons of water, 
is fastened to the flat roof of a house, 


A program under way at the Applied 
Science Research Centre, University 
of Mexico, evaluates experiments in 
converting solar energy to electricity. 
The project has the support of 
UNESCO. 


is filled each morning with water from 
piping, pump or tank, and delivers, 
by nightfall of a sunny day, sufficient 
hot water for household baths and 
other purposes. More elaborate instal- 
lations employ insulated tanks of con- 
siderable capacity. 

Solar cookers are ideal for certain 
regions where fuel is practically un- 
obtainable. A successful solar cooker 
should be a rugged unit which has 
adequate capacity for heat delivery 
and also fits local cooking and eating 
habits. A solar cooker currently in 
modest commercial production in the 
United States employs a parabolic 
reflector of aluminized plastic film— 
four feet in diameter—supported on 
an umbrella framework. With mass- 
production economies, the cooker 
might well be manufactured to sell 
at a price to fit the means of people 
in low-income countries. 

Small power units capable of 
pumping water or of other village 
uses are in advanced experimentation. 
They would be a boon to areas which 
have depended for centuries on the 
low efficiency and high cost of lifting 
water by animal power and which 
have used manure as fuel rather than 
as much needed fertilizer. 

The application of solar energy to 
refrigerating or air-cooling machines 
is an appropriate combination of ener- 


gy source and energy utilization. Ab- 
sorption-type cooling or refrigerating 
units appear at present to lend them- 
selves well to solar operations. 

The uses of solar furnaces are 
many. One is to measure the thermal 
properties of structural materials. An- 
other is for making basic studies of 
transient heat flow induced by rapid 
heating, as well as for the production 
of refractory materials and the proces- 
sing of mineral ores into pure metals 
in controlled environments. 

Many of the new applications of 
solar energy have come about through 
the development of new materials. 
Among them are plastic films, metal 
sheets, improved glass and substitutes 
for glass. 

Large, inexpensive precision solar- 
concentrating mirrors are made from 
plastics and aluminum. Various types 
of optical surfaces made from plastics 
in casts can be mass-produced by us- 
ing the appropriate forms. 

Capturing energy from the sun, 
however — by whatever device — is 
only half the battle, at least where 
continuous energy supply is required. 
Solar energy and wind power devices 
depend for their operation on the 
intermittent or sporadic nature of the 
source—the sun or wind—so some 
additional power source is required 
during periods of darkness or of calm. 
The additional power may be supplied 
by a small-scale steam-power, diesel- 
electric or hydroelectric plant; or by 
the development of suitable methods 
for storage of electrical energy from 
the solar or wind power system. En- 
ergy storage is the preferred solution, 
since it frees the power system from 
dependence on local supplies of chem- 
ical fuel or hydroelectric power. 

The economic value of an energy 
storage system depends on the differ- 
ence in cost between solar or wind 
power and conventional power at a 
given location. There is little incen- 
tive to store energy unless the cost 
differential is relatively large. In gen- 
eral, a storage battery system is su- 
perior for short periods of operation, 
a fuel cell system for longer ones. 

An example of one of the values 
of solar energy is the unattended light- 
house, widely used in Japan. Solar 
batteries convert solar energy into 
electricity, which is stored in chem- 
ical batteries, securing the power 
source of the lighthouse for an ex- 
tended period of time. 


The Winds 


“Free as the wind,” one says in 
truth; also, “He comes and goes like 
the wind.” These two sayings attest to 
the hope and despair of applications 
of wind energy. 

Wind is free for the taking; there 
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The three windmills shown here are used to produce electricity. A 30 kw. Danish model, left, supplies direct 
current to a local network. The 8 kw. German windmill, centre, supplies farms. An experimental British mill, 
right, can supply an output of 100 kw. to supplement electric power from other sources in a network. 


are no problems of transporting it to 
the power plant; it is an exhaustible 
source of energy. But even in the 
windiest places on earth there can be 
no absolute certainty of wind at a 
specified time. The same annual aver- 
age wind speed at a particular site 
year after year can be forecast; but 
not the wind on a given day. Storage, 
while practical, is costly. 

Why, then, consider a wind ma- 
chine? Because its utility in certain 
circumstances is a demonstrable fact. 
A wind-electric machine can be set up 
in a remote area. It works auto- 
matically when the source of energy 
is present, and it requires very little 
and usually uncomplicated mainte- 
nance. 

A wind machine can be connected 
directly to equipment which can be 
operated on an intermittent basis, such 
as a water pump, or to a battery bank 
to create a steady source of power. 
The practicality of wind machines has 
been demonstrated frequently—in re- 
cent years notably in Denmark during 
the Second World War, when conven- 
tional sources of energy were lacking. 

While designs for modern wind- 
driven generators differ one from an- 
other, originating as they do in sep- 
arate efforts in various parts of the 
world, there is general agreement 
among their builders on several points. 
The tendency is to employ a propeller- 
type machine which drives a generator 
through some form of gearing and 
uses the minimum height of tower 
necessary to afford adequate ground 
clearance. 

Energy supplied by wind machines 
can be used where mechanical power 
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is required, such as in grinding or 
water pumping, and in innumerable 
operations where electricity can be 
used. 

Wind power alone, or in conjunc- 
tion with another energy source, usu- 
ally the sun, can supply power loads 
for small industrial and agricultural 
requirements. 

One economic application of wind 
power is to hook machines of larger 
size—100 to 200 kilowatts—into other 
forms of generating plants in order to 
supply electricity to isolated com- 
munities which cannot be supplied 
economically from a main network. 

Such communities are found both 
inland in many less developed coun- 
tries and on hundreds of islands in 
many parts of the world, usually 
where there is no water power or 
other usable source of energy avail- 
able locally and where heavy trans- 
port charges would be incurred on 
fuel for power generation. There ap- 
pears to be no great difficulty in de- 
veloping these machines for much 
more widespread application at reason- 
able costs. 

Another possibility is to locate 
large wind-driven generators, each 
having a capacity of at least 1,000 
kilowatts, on especially favorable 
windy sites fairly close to supply net- 
works into which they would feed 
their output without employing any 
direct form of storage. 

Design problems face the producers 
of large power units, but manufac- 
turers of this type of machinery are 
doing important work with the possi- 
bility in view of developing complete 
and reliable installations. 


An important field of experiment 
and research in the use of wind power 
is the measurement of the velocity of 
the wind and its constancy. With a 
view to selecting the most favorable 
sites, experimentation and research on 
the applications of wind power are 
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Power house, Wairakei, where elec- 
tricity is produced by thermal steam. 
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At the Vocational Training Centre in Malta, students and 
instructors have constructed a unit to harness the energy 
created by the sun to heat water. This is a training project. 


being emphasized by advocates of un- 
conventional sources of energy. The 
most recent developments in this field 
will be presented and discussed at the 
United Nations conference. 


Geothermal Energy 


Geothermal energy is natural steam 
or hot water extracted from an under- 
ground steam deposit. Geothermal 
plants can be more economical than 
plants operated with conventional 
sources of energy because they use no 
boilers and burn no fuel; but the de- 
posit of steam must be large enough 
to assure continued use over an ex- 
tended period. That such deposits 
exist and are usable is illustrated by 
the fact that one such plant in Italy 
has been in continuous use for ten 
years. 

Deposits vary greatly in character 
and heat output. There is a wide 
Tange of applications to which they 
can be put, and various techniques 
may be used. Thus a diversity of in- 
formation is required before the prac- 
ticability of any proposed installation 
can be assessed. Investigations must 
necessarily be commensurate with the 
scale of the project envisaged. In the 
simplest case, a single drill hole, which 
may be located by inspection alone, 
will meet all requirements; where 
larger projects are contemplated, ex- 
tensive investigations are necessary. 

Larger projects are being consid- 
ered by a number of countries. The 
Prospect of extremely economical 
power from the highly volatile sub- 
strata of the earth is enticing, and 
interest has been sharpened by the 
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spectacular developments in recent 
years in New Zealand and by the 
steady performance of the Larderello 
plant in central Italy. In addition to 
producing electric power at extremely 
low cost for the railroads, the Italian 
system applies this invaluable asset to 
a broad range of industry. 


The considerable geothermic re- 
sources of Iceland have long been 
used to heat homes and _ industrial 
structures. The thermal areas of Ice- 
land are parts of large hydrothermal 
circulation systems which appear to be 
confined to the flood basalts of the 
tertiary era. Explorations in the coun- 
try indicate that the utilization of Ice- 
land’s geothermal resources in indus- 
trial development is entirely possible. 


The utility of geothermal energy is 
unquestioned. The problem is to find 
adequate deposits, employ the appro- 
priate equipment to tap them and to 
maintain a steady flow of clean steam. 


In prospecting, some characteristics 
may be inferred from surface observa- 
tions, but early investigation holes to 
a depth of at least 3,000 feet are re- 
garded in New Zealand as essential 
to determine stratigraphy, structure 
and temperature. New Zealand’s most 
active hydrothermal areas prospected 
and developed for geothermal energy 
lie within the Taupo volcanic zone, a 
10-to-15-mile-wide belt that extends 
northeast for 150 miles across North 
Island into the Bay of Plenty. 


In capturing the steam in the earth, 
a great danger is that the steam may 
rush out of the drilled holes with such 
force that it may destroy the wells 
and severely damage property in the 


Experiments in the production of energy from solar 
heat are included in the program of the National Re- 
search Centre of the United Arab Republic. 


vicinity. Over the years new tech- 
niques have been developed by the 
Larderello engineers in Italy to con- 
trol and contain the explosion taking 
place as the drill hits the steam de- 
posit. And at Wairakei, New Zealand, 
because of the kind of drilling meth- 
ods employed, not a single blow-out 
of a well there has occurred. 


Exchanging Information 


What the United Nations Confer- 
ence on New Sources of Energy can 
do to advance wider use of these 
“free” sources of energy is to make 
available to all the latest technical 
knowledge of practical applications. 
More than 200 specialists in solar 
energy, wind power and geothermal 
energy are contributing papers. Rap- 
porteurs of international renown will 
analyze the papers, lead the discus- 
sions and sum up the current stage 
of development and possible future 
promise in all three energy source 
fields and in detailed segments of 
those fields. 


The need for sources of power to 
supplement coal, petroleum, water 
power and even the dazzling promise 
of atomic energy is clear. The tech- 
nical means for filling that need from 
the sun, the wind and the earth’s. 
steam exist. In bringing together spe- 
cialists in these fields to exchange and 
disseminate information on most re- 
cent developments, the United Na- 
tions, through international coopera- 
tion, is furthering one of its main 
objectives, the promotion of the eco- 
nomic and social advancement of alk 
the peoples. 
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We the Peoples 

of the United Nations, 
Determined... 

To reaffirm faith in 
fundamental human rights, 
in the dignity and worth 
of the human person, in 
the equal rights of 

men and women... 


These words from the 
Preamble of the United 
Nations Charter emphasize 
that one of the purposes 
of the Organization is the 
achievement for women of equality 
of rights and opportunities 
with men. The work done 
in advancement of this 
goal is described below. 


1. International Action 


4 i: United Nations is not the first 
international and _ intergovern- 
mental body to deal with questions 
affecting the status of women. During 
the years before the First World War, 
several international conferences at- 
tended by governments, while not dis- 
cussing the status of women as such 
and not attempting to promote the 
principle of equality between the sexes, 
had nevertheless dealt with some 
specific problems affecting women. 
For instance, in 1902 international 
conventions were adopted at The 
Hague dealing with conflicts of na- 
tional laws concerning marriage, di- 
vorce and the guardianship of minors, 
and in 1904 and 1910 conventions 
were adopted dealing with the suppres- 
sion of traffic in women and children. 

The Convenant of the League of 
Nations marked a major development 
on the intergovernmental level. It in- 
cluded articles calling for humane 
working conditions for all, irrespec- 
tive of sex or age, and for the sup- 
pression of traffic in women, and it 
opened the League Secretariat to wom- 
en. At its sixteenth Assembly in 
1935, the League, as a result of the 
initiative taken by the Latin American 
republics and the Liaison Committee 
of Women’s International Organiza- 
tions, decided to consider the ques- 
tion of the status of women in its po- 
litical and civil aspects. Government 
and women’s organizations sent infor- 
mation to the League on such ques- 
tions as suffrage rights, guardianship 
of children, right to choice of domi- 
cile, right to work and administration 
of property, income and earnings. The 
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The 


United Nations 
and the Status of 


report based on this data was far from 
being complete, but it did show very 
plainly that women’s status in society 
varied considerably from country to 
country. 

In 1937 the Assembly of the League 
of Nations resolved to publish a gen- 
eral study “giving detailed informa- 
tion on the status of women in the 
various countries of the world as es- 
tablished by national laws and their 
application.” The survey was to be 
made by competent scientific institutes, 
and the small committee of experts 
which was appointed by the League to 
organize the survey was also em- 
powered to consult women’s interna- 
tional organizations in the course of its 
work. Fourteen women’s organizations 
sent representatives to the meetings of 
the expert committee, which met in 
1938 and decided on the scope of the 
survey. Of the three parts of the sur- 
vey—dealing with public law, private 
law and penal law—only the private 
law section, prepared by the Interna- 
tional Institute for the Unification of 
Private Law in Rome, had been com- 
pleted when the work of the expert 
committee was interrupted by the out- 
break of the Second World War. 

The regional organization of Amer- 
ican republics was the first intergov- 
ernmental body to take action against 
discrimination by reason cf sex. The 
fifth International Conference of 
American States, held in 1923 in San- 
tiago, Chile, agreed that the program 
of future conferences should include 
the study of means of abolishing con- 
stitutional and legal incapacities of 
women, so that women could be as- 
sured of full civil and political rights. 
At their next international conference, 


Women 


A survey of the work 

of the United Nations 
lo promote 

the civil and political 


rights of women 


held in Havana in 1928, the American 
republics decided to establish an Inter- 
American Commission of Women, 
which would study the status of wom- 
en in the American republics and work 
for women’s civil and political rights. 
As a result of the Inter-American 
Commission’s studies on the national- 
ity of married women, the American 
republics adopted a convention on this 
subject at their seventh conference in 
Montevideo in 1933. Two years later, 
the League of Nations recommended 
this convention to all countries for 
signature. At the ninth International 
Conference of American States, held 
in Bogota in 1948, two inter-American 
conventions dealing with women’s 
rights were adopted. One convention 
related to the granting of political 
rights to women and the other to the 
granting of civil rights to women. The 
Organization of American States, 
through its specialized agency, the 
Inter-American Commission of Wom- 
en, continues to work for the promo- 
tion of women’s rights and the elim- 
ination of restrictions and discrimina- 
tions on the grounds of sex. 
Twenty-six years after the creation 
of the League of Nations, the authors 
of the United Nations Charter in San 
Francisco wrote into that document 
clear and comprehensive statements on 
equal rights for men and women. The 
Charter is the culmination of interna- 
tional activity in this field, including 
among its purposes the achievement 
of “. . . international cooperation in 
solving international problems of an 
economic, social, cultural or humani- 
tarian character, and in promoting and 
encouraging respect for human rights 
and for fundamental freedoms for all 
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The 1960 session of the Commission on the Status of Women was held in Buenos 


Aires. Chairman of the session was Mrs. Blanca Stabile of Argentina (right). At 
her left is Mrs. S. Grinberg-Vinaver, Chief of the Status of Women Section, who 


represented the Secretary-General. 


without distinction as to race, sex, 
language or religion. . . .” 


2. United Nations Action 


EVERAL BODIES of the United Na- 
tions have a direct responsibility 
to work for equality of rights for men 
and women. Three of the six principal 
organs of the world organization in- 
clude the question of the status of 
women in their wider areas of activity, 
and these organs—the General Assem- 
bly, the Economic and Social Council 
and the Secretariat—together with the 
Commission on the Status of Women, 
which is a subsidiary body of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, work to 
translate into fact the ideal of equality 
as it has been set forth in the Charter. 
The General Assembly, which is the 
one organ in which all member states 
are represented, has powers and func- 
tions with respect to all other United 
Nations bodies. Among its many tasks, 
the Assembly has the responsibility for 
carrying out the work of the United 
Nations for the promotion of universal 
Tespect for, and observance of, human 
tights and freedoms for all without 
distinction as to race, sex, language 
or religion. 

Under the authority of the General 
Assembly, the 18-member Economic 
and Social Council is responsible for 
the promotion of human rights as one 
aspect of the United Nations program 
to develop international economic and 
social cooperation. Among its more 
Specific functions, the Council is em- 
powered 

(1) to make recommendations to 
promote respect for, and observance 
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of, human rights and fundamental 
freedoms; 

(2) to prepare draft treaties on 
matters within its competence and 
submit these to the General Assem- 
bly; 

(3) to coordinate the activities of 
the specialized agencies in the United 
Nations family (such as the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization and _ the 
World Health Organization), a func- 
tion which is carried out through mu- 
tual consultations and through recom- 
mendations to the General Assembly 
and the members of the United Na- 
tions and to the specialized agencies 
themselves; 

(4) to arrange for consultation with 
international non-governmental organ- 
izations concerned with matters with- 
in its competence. 

While the Council has a number of 
other duties and powers, it will be 
seen that these four areas of activities 
are particularly important in the 
sphere of human rights and, more par- 
ticularly, in matters concerning the 
status of women. 

The Council has set up various com- 
missions to help it carry out certain 
aspects of its work. Four of these 
commissions are regional in character 
and deal with problems of economic 
and social development in Europe, the 
Far East, Latin America and Africa. 
The other commissions are expert 
bodies concerned with special prob- 
lems of an international nature. Two 
functional commissions of the Coun- 
cil have been created to work on inter- 
national problems in the field of hu- 


man rights. The Commission on Hu- 
man Rights and its Sub-Commission 
on Prevention of Discrimination and 
Protection of Minorities are concerned 
with the achievement of international 
cooperation in promoting and encour- 
aging respect for human rights and 
freedoms. The Commission on the 
Status of Women is the functional 
commission charged with improving 
the status of women in the political, 
civil, legal, economic, social and edu- 
cational fields, and with implementing 
the principle that men and women 
shall have equal rights. It is through 
the activities of this Commission, of 
its parent body, the Economic and 
Social Council, and of the General As- 
sembly that the United Nations works 
to achieve equality of status for men 
and women. 

The administrative functions of the 
United Nations are carried out by an 
international civil service, the Secre- 
tariat, which is also a principal organ 
of the United Nations. The Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women is serv- 
iced by the Section on the Status of 
Women, which forms part of the Divi- 
sion of Human Rights and which was 
organized to carry out programs of 
work proposed by the Commission and 
approved by the Council. 


3. The Commission 
on the Status of Women 


HE Commission on the Status of 

Women came into existence in 
June 1946. Earlier in that year, the 
Economic and Social Council had 
established a Nuclear Sub-Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women as a 
sub-commission of the Commission 
on Human Rights and had instructed 
this sub-commission to make recom- 
mendations about the scope of its 
future work. Seven members of the 
sub-commission met in New York in 
the spring of the same year and agreed 
on a program of work and on several 
methods of achieving the objectives 
named in that program. A report was 
submitted to the Economic and Social 
Council and, after discussing this re- 
port, the Council decided on June 21, 
1946, to establish a Commission on 
the Status of Women as one of its 
full functional commissions. 

Later, the Council described the 
Commission’s terms of reference in 
the following words: 

“The functions of the Commission 
shall be to prepare recommendations 
and reports to the Economic and So- 
cial Council on promoting women’s 
rights in political, economic, civil, so- 
cial and educational fields. The Com- 
mission shall also make recommenda- 
tions to the Council on urgent prob- 
lems requiring immediate attention in 
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the field of women’s rights with the 
object of implementing the principle 
that men and women shall have equal 
rights, and to develop proposals to 
give effect to such recommendations.” 


The Commission, like the other 
functional commissions, is composed 
of member states of the United Na- 
tions, which are elected by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. The states 
elected to the Commission need not 
be members of the Economic and So- 
cial Council, and the Council takes 
into consideration the importance of 
having representation from all areas 
of the world. The members of the 
Commission are elected for a term 
of three years and are eligible for re- 
election. One third of the members 
of the Commission are elected each 
calendar year so that the Commission 
is assured of continuity of member- 
ship in its work. The membership was 
originally set at 15, but was later 
enlarged to 18 members. After con- 
sultation with the Secretary-General 
to ensure balanced representation in 
the various fields of activity of the 
Commission, the six member states 
elected each year to the Commission 
nominate individual men or women as 
experts to represent them, and these 
nominations are then confirmed by 
the Economic and Social Council. If 
a member state is re-elected to serve 
a further term on the Commission, 
the nomination procedure is repeated. 

Since the establishment of the Com- 
mission on the Status of Women in 
1946, many distinguished women have 
represented their governments on it 
and have contributed knowledge and 
experience gained in many walks of 
life. Women judges, diplomats, profes- 
sors, senior civil servants and members 
of parliament have worked together 
with women experienced in the activi- 
ties of national political parties and of 
non-governmental organizations. at the 
national and international levels. 

The Commission meets once each 
year for a session of three weeks’ 
duration. The place of meeting is 
usually United Nations Headquarters 
in New York, but the Commission 
takes its turn with other functional 
commissions of the Council in hold- 
ing sessions at the United Nations 
European Office in the Palais des 
Nations in Geneva. The Commission 
can, exceptionally, be authorized to 
accept the invitation of a member 
state of the United Nations to meet 
in its territory. For example, the third 
session of the Commission was held 
in Beirut in 1949, at the invitation of 
the Government of Lebanon, and in 
1960 the Commission met in Buenos 
Aires, at the invitation of the Govern- 
ment of Argentina, for its fourteenth 
session. Sessions may be attended by 
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observers appointed by member states 
of the United Nations which are 
not members of the Commission but 
which have a particular interest in 
the Commission’s work. Specialized 
agencies of the United Nations, the 
Inter-American Commission of Wom- 
en and non-governmental organiza- 
tions in consultative status with the 
Economic and Social Council are also 
entitled to representation. The Secre- 
tary-General or his representative is 
present at meetings throughout the 
session, and a member of the Secre- 
tariat serves as Secretary to the Com- 
mission. 

At each session, the Commission 
elects a Chairman, first and second 
Vice-Chairmen and a Rapporteur and 
then adopts its agenda, which includes 
new items as well as questions carried 
forward from previous sessions. A re- 
port summarizing its debates, decisions 
and recommendations is adopted at 
the end of each session. This report 
is subsequently discussed by the Com- 
mission’s parent body, the Economic 
and Social Council, at its mid-year 
session, and the Council decides at 
that time what action it will take on 
the recommendations contained in the 
draft resolutions submitted by the 
Commission. The annual cycle is com- 
pleted when the Council’s report on 
its work is considered by the General 
Assembly at its regular session in the 
last quarter of the year. 

The Commission on the Status of 
Women cooperates closely on matters 
of common interest with other func- 
tional commissions of the Economic 
and Social Council, such as the Com- 
mission on Human Rights and _ its 


Sub-Commission on Prevention of 
Discrimination and Protection of Mi- 
norities and the Social Commission. At 
an early stage, the Economic and So- 
cial Council made it possible for the 
Commission on the Status of Women 
to make special arrangements for con- 
sultation with the regional Inter- 
American Commission of Women, so 
that the two intergovernmental com- 
missions have been able to exchange 
information and experience. 

The United Nations is a global 
organization of governments and its re- 
sponsibilities and program of work 
reach into every area of international 
life. The work of the United Nations 
on the status of women is one aspect 
of the complex activities of the world 
organization. The specialized agencies 
in the United Nations family are also 
intergovernmental in character and 
have special areas of competence in 
such fields as labor, education, health 
and communications. Since the im- 
provement of the status of women 
depends, among other things, on the 
development of educational opportuni- 
ties and of vocational guidance pro- 
grams for women, on increased pos- 
sibilities of employment and better 
working conditions, and on schemes 
directed to women’s physical welfare, 
the programs of such agencies as 
the International Labor Organization 
(1Lo), the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation (UNESCO) and the World Health 
Organization (WHO) include projects 
and activities which contribute to this 
end. 

Agreements between the United Na- 
tions and its specialized agencies pro- 


The delegates to the 1960 Buenos Aires session of the Commission were wel- 
comed by the President of Argentina, Dr. Arturo Frondizi. 
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vide for mutual consultations, and the 
Economic and Social Council is re- 
sponsible for coordinating the activi- 
ties of the agencies. Specialized 
agencies concerned with matters af- 
fecting the status of women, such as 
ILO, UNESCO and WHO, may be rep- 
resented at the annual sessions of 
the Commission on the Status of 
Women, and the United Nations is 
represented at those meetings and con- 
ferences of the agencies which dis- 
cuss matters of interest to women. 
The Commission regularly takes ad- 
vantage of the expert knowledge and 
information at the disposal of the spe- 
cialized agencies by asking them, 
through the intermediary of the Coun- 
cil, to prepare reports and studies on 
particular problems affecting women, 
and continuous cooperation between 
the secretariats is a regular part of 
the United Nations procedure. 


4. Non-Governmental 
Organizations 


M‘™ years before action was taken 
at the intergovernmental level to 
deal with questions affecting the status 
of women, voluntary organizations 
had been formed in several countries 
with the object of advancing women’s 
status. Stimulated by the writings of 
such liberal thinkers as Mary Woll- 
stonecraft Shelley and John Stuart 
Mill, to take two English examples, 
the women’s movement gathered mo- 
mentum until by the end of the nine- 
teenth century women’s non-govern- 
mental organizations existed in num- 
bers and strength and had already 
secured a perceptible improvement in 
the position of women, reflecting the 
great social changes which had already 
begun to sweep the world. The degree 
of improvement varied, of course, 
from country to country. A few coun- 
tries had granted women suffrage, and 
in several others women were able to 
vote but only in local and municipal 
elections. The development of public 
education systems gave women in 
many countries opportunities to qual- 
ify for many new occupations and to 
seek entrance to universities and pro- 
fessional schools. 

During this period a number of 
non-governmental organizations had 
also been established on an interna- 
tional basis to work for the solution 
of problems concerning the status of 
Women, for the leaders of the na- 
tional women’s movements realized 
the usefulness of exchanging experi- 
ence and of combining efforts through 
cooperation with women’s organiza- 
tions across national boundaries. One 
of the first of these organizations was 
established in 1888 to work, among 
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other things, “for the removal of all 
disabilities of women.” Other organi- 
zations soon followed, and while some, 
formed for a specific purpose, went 
out of existence when that purpose 
had been achieved, others spread their 
activities throughout the world and 
developed into powerful and influen- 
tial bodies. It is often found that the 
international organizations which are 
working on problems_ confronting 
women in today’s world have behind 
them a half-century of experience of 
affiliates which had been previously 
established in various countries to 
work on these very questions at the 
national and local levels. 


A number of women’s international 
non-governmental organizations are 
concerned with the improvement of 
the overall status of women, while 
others are concerned with particular 
aspects of the subject. Some are in- 
terested in women’s position in society 
as one facet of their program and 
purposes, while still others, such as 
certain professional organizations, deal 
with special questions relating to the 
status of women as these affect their 
own areas of activity. 


The different types of international 
non-governmental organizations and 
variety and scope of their programs 
made it both important and necessary 
to arrange methods of communication 
which would help them to cooperate 
and to coordinate their activities, as 
well as to avoid duplication of ef- 
fort. One instance of such cooperation 
resulted from the interest taken by 
women’s organizations in the work of 
the League of Nations. In 1925 some 
of these organizations joined in the 
creation of an informal Joint Standing 
Committee of Women’s International 
Organizations, which in 1930 became 
the Liaison Committee of Women’s 
International Organizations. The Liai- 
son Committee forwarded recommen- 
dations to the League on such 
subjects as equal pay for equal work, 
nationality, forced and indentured la- 
bor, opium traffic, refugees and dis- 
armament. Its establishment is an il- 
lustration not only of cooperation be- 
tween non-governmental organizations 
but also between these organizations 
and an intergovernmental organization 
such as the League. 

When the United Nations was es- 
tablished in 1945, special arrange- 
ments were made to encourage con- 
tinuing cooperation of this kind in 
many fields. A procedure was set up 
for consultation between the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and non- 
governmental organizations. This con- 
sultation procedure was considered to 
be so important that a separate article 
on the arrangements was included in 
the United Nations Charter itself, be- 


cause it was felt that the Council and 
its various commissions and commit- 
tees should have the benefit of the 
expert information and experience of 
organizations with special competence 
in the economic and social fields. 
Through this procedure, organizations 
which represent important elements 
of public opinion have a chance to 
express their views on economic and 
social matters. 

An organization admitted to con- 
sultative status with the Council must 
be concerned with matters falling 
within the competence of the Council 
with respect to international economic, 
social, cultural, educational, health 
and related matters and to questions 
of human rights. The organization 
must be of recognized standing and 
represent a substantial portion of the 
organized persons within the field in 
which it works. The aims and pur- 
poses of the organization must be in 
conformity with the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the United Nations Charter, 
and it must support its work and pro- 
mote knowledge of the United Na- 
tions. To date, well over 300 organi- 
zations representing many spheres of 
interest have been granted consulta- 
tive status. 


Three types of consultative status 
for organizations have been estab- 
lished by the Economic and Social 
Council; the status of an organization 
is determined by the scope of its 
interests and activities in relation to 
the work of the Council. Organiza- 
tions in Category A are those which 
have a basic interest in most activities 
of the Council and are closely linked 
with the economic or social life of 
the areas which they represent, while 
those in Category B and on the 
Register are specifically concerned 
with only a few of the fields of activity 
of the Council but have a special 
competence in their areas of interest. 
All may send observers to public 
meetings of the Council and its com- 
missions, and they can all consult 
with the United Nations Secretariat 
on matters of mutual concern. 

While organizations in consultative 
status enjoy a number of other privi- 
leges connected with the work of the 
Council itself, the arrangements made 
for consultation with the Council’s 
functional commissions are particu- 
larly important to the work of the 
Commission on the Status of Women. 
For example, the proposed agenda for 
forthcoming Commission sessions is 
communicated to all organizations in 
consultative status at the same time 
as it is received by the member states 
of the United Nations. Organizations 
in Category A may suggest additional 
items for inclusion in the proposed 
agenda and the Commission then de- 
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The first human rights seminar organized by the United Nations on the continent 
of Africa was held in Addis Ababa last December. Subject of this important 
meeting was the participation of women in public life. 


cides whether it wishes to discuss these 
additional items. Organizations in Cat- 
egories A and B also have the right 
to submit written statements on items 
of the agenda relating to subjects in 
which they have special competence, 
and organizations on the Register may 
be invited by the Secretary-General to 
submit statements of the same kind. 
Written statements submitted by or- 
ganizations, or summaries of them, 
are circulated to the Commission after 
appropriate consultations with the Sec- 
retary-General. 

The interest taken by non-govern- 
mental organizations in the work of 
the Commission on the Status of 
Women is shown by the number of 
organizations which have made use of 
their right to send observers to the 
Commission’s annual sessions. For ex- 
ample, more than 50 organizations in 
consultative status were represented at 
One or more of the sessions held in 
recent years, and the Commission 
heard oral statements by the observers 
of a majority of these organizations. 
These statements, which appear in the 
records of the Commission, were made 
in connection with a wide range of 
subjects under discussion by the Com- 
mission which were of special interest 
to the organizations concerned. 

The participation of international 
non-governmental organizations in the 
work of the Commission on the Status 
of Women is only one aspect of the 
close cooperation that has developed 
over the years between the Commis- 
sion and the organizations interested 
in its work. As the Commission has 
considered various aspects of the 
status of women throughout the world, 
it has called on these organizations 
for information on the actual situa- 
tions confronting women in individual 
countries, and many of the reports pre- 
pared for the Commission have been 
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based either partly or entirely on data 
supplied by them. The Commission 
is also fully aware of the influence 
of non-governmental organizations on 
government policies and on national 
public opinion and of their important 
role in increasing women’s realization 
of their opportunities and responsibili- 
ties as individuals. In a number of 
instances, the Commission has called 
directly on the non-governmental or- 
ganizations to use their international 
and national resources in activities 
for which they are uniquely qualified. 

The Commission on the Status of 
Women was established to work for 
equality on a continuing basis, and the 
arrangements made for consultation 
and cooperation between the United 
Nations, the specialized agencies, the 
Inter-American Commission of Wom- 
en and the international non-govern- 
mental organizations provide the basis 
for concerted action to improve the 
status of women. As the various 
aspects of the subject are considered 
in the following pages, the importance 
of the contribution of the non-govern- 
mental organizations will be increas- 
ingly apparent. 


5. Political Rights 


B* its terms of reference the Com- 
mission on the Status of Women 
is required to work for the promotion 
of women’s rights in the political, 
economic, civil, social and educational 
fields, with the object of implementing 
the principle that men and women 
shall have equal rights. As early as 
1946, the General Assembly of the 
United Nations adopted a resolution 
in which it applied this principle to 
the field of political rights. Resolution 
56 (I) recommends: “that all mem- 
ber states, which have not already 


done so, adopt measures necessary to 
fulfil the purposes and aims of the 
Charter in this respect by granting to 
women the same political rights as 
men.” And two years later, in 1948, 
the General Assembly proclaimed the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, of which article 21 proclaims 
the right of everyone “to take part 
in the government of his country, di- 
rectly or through freely chosen repre- 
sentatives,” as well as the right of 
everyone to “equal access to public 
service in his country.” 

When the United Nations was 
founded in 1945, only about one half 
of the sovereign states of the world 
had extended the franchise to women. 
Accordingly, from its inception, the 
Commission on the Status of Women 
has worked steadily for the achieve- 
ment of equal political rights in all 
countries, for it has considered that 
the possession of political rights is es- 
sential, as it provides the means of 
securing the other rights. Political 
rights ensure participation in govern- 
ment, which consists in the elabora- 
tion and drafting of legislation (par- 
ticipation in the legislative branch of 
government) and in the application 
and interpretation of this legislation 
either through administrative meas- 
ures (executive branch of govern- 
ment) or by means of judicial deci- 
sions (judicial branch of government). 
If women are to achieve equality in 
the civil, social, economic and educa- 
tional fields, they must have a voice 
in proposing and voting for the re- 
forms which would give them these 
rights, and they must have, too, the 
opportunity to watch over their appli- 
cation. Accordingly, the item “politi- 
cal rights” has always had a first place 
on the agenda of the various sessions 
of the Commission, <nd debates have 
centred around the best means of 
securing these rights. 

Among the means used by the 
United Nations, the first has been that 
of recommendations to governments, 
the most signal instance being resolu- 
tion 56 (I) of the General Assembly, 
to which reference is made above, 
which contains an express request to 
all member states of the United Na- 
tions. The Commission on the Status 
of Women has continued to adopt 
resolutions of this nature, endorsed 
by the Economic and Social Council, 
and the Council in turn has requested 
the Secretary-General to prepare an- 
nual reports on constitutions, electoral 
laws and other instruments affecting 
political rights of women in all coun- 
tries of the world and to submit these 
reports to the General Assembly. 
These reports serve to indicate prog- 
ress made through reforms of na- 
tional legislation, and they are also 
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useful as a means of focusing world 
attention on this situation and, to a 
degree. influencing public opinion. 
The Council has also asked govern- 
ments to inform the United Nations 
of their plans to implement the prin- 
ciple of equality affirmed in the 
Charter. These repeated requests and 
reminders are proof of the unceasing 
interest and of the great importance 
attached to the equality of political 
rights for men and women by the 
various organs of the United Nations. 

Another method used by the United 
Nations is that of international legis- 
lation. On December 20, 1952, the 
General Assembly adopted the United 
Nations Convention on the Political 
Rights of Women, which had been 
initiated and drafted by the Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women. This 
convention is unique among interna- 
tional treaties in that it is the first 
instrument of international law aimed 
at the granting and the protection of 
women’s rights on a worldwide basis. 
It is directed to the achievement of 
full political rights for women, for 
not only does it provide that women 
shall have the right to vote and to 
be elected to national office, but article 
III specifically states that “women 
shall be entitled to hold public office 
and to exercise all public functions, 
established by national law, on equal 
terms with men, without any discrimi- 
nation.” 

The effect of the convention is to 
bind those states which are parties to 
it to grant women full political rights 
and, furthermore, to consolidate these 


rights, once granted, by preventing 
governments from withdrawing them 
from women at a later date. Although 
the United Nations has no means of 
enforcing such a convention com- 
parable to the means available to 
governments for the enforcement of 
national legislation, the world organi- 
zation is nevertheless assisted in the 
implementation of its international 
legislation by the pressure of interna- 
tional public opinion. Here the non- 
governmental organizations play a sig- 
nificant role in contributing to the 
formation and development of public 
opinion. 

The Convention on Political Rights 
of Women has had notable success 
since its adoption. A_ considerable 
number of the member nations of 
the United Nations have ratified, 
signed or acceded to it, and those 
sovereign states of the world where 
women do not have the right to vote 
and are not eligible for election now 
number less than ten. In many trust 
territories and non-self-governing ter- 
ritories women have equal voting 
rights with men and often equal 
eligibility for election, and as these 
territories achieve independence, they 
usually incorporate in their constitu- 
tions and electoral laws provisions pro- 
tecting the political rights of women. 

The right to vote and to be elected 
is now receiving widespread acknowl- 
edgment. The Commission on the 
Status of Women is nevertheless con- 
scious that much remains to be done 
to secure full political equality, par- 
ticularly in the extremely wide field 


The Addis Ababa seminar was attended by women leaders from 34 African 


countries and _ territories, 
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including (above) 


Upper Volta and Zanzibar. 


of public office. Many discriminatory 
practices still exist—for example, rules 
governing appointment, promotion, 
conditions of career services and re- 
tirement and pension rights. Apart 
from the legal aspects, there are many 
factual situations which restrict wom- 
en’s advancement in this field. Women 
often have access only to secondary 
positions in the governments and ad- 
ministrations of their countries, and 
while this state of affairs continues to 
exist, it is impossible to claim for 
them a truly equal participation in 
the government of their countries. At 
the request of the Commission, the 
Secretary-General has obtained con- 
siderable information from govern- 
ments and non-governmental organiza- 
tions on this subject and has issued 
reports based on this information. On 
the basis of the Commission’s study 
of these reports, the Economic and 
Social Council has recommended to 
governments that steps be taken for 
the removal of all obstacles impeding 
the enjoyment of women of full politi- 
cal rights, including the access to and 
exercise of public functions. 

Despite this record of progress, 
much remains to be done in order 
to change the situation in countries 
which have not yet granted women 
political rights and to improve it in 
those where women do not yet fully 
exercise them. It is the continuing 
task of the Commission on the Status 
of Women to work for the full 
achievement of these objectives and 
to study ways in which equal political 
rights for women can be achieved 
and made effective. The possession of 
political rights without the ability to 
use them wisely is not enough. The 
Commission has always interested it- 
self in women’s civic or political edu- 
cation, particularly in countries where 
women have no political rights or 
have newly acquired them. At its re- 
quest, the Secretariat acts as a clear- 
ing house for the collection and 
dissemination of information on the 
use of the franchise and has prepared 
educational pamphlets on_ political 
rights and on political education for 
women. The pamphlet, Political Edu- 
cation of Women, has been published 
in English, French, Spanish and 
Arabic and has had wide circulation 
throughout the world. Members of 
the Commission and of the Secretariat 
contribute to programs of political edu- 
cation by taking part in panel and 
group discussions and by other activi- 
ties, while the non-governmental or- 
ganizations play a constructive and 
vital role in organizing and promot- 
ing these and other programs. 


[This article will be concluded in 
next month’s issue of the Review.] 
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First Part of the 15th Regular General Assembly 





SUMMARY OF THE MAIN 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


The fifteenth regular session of the 
General Assembly will resume at United 
Nations Headquarters, New York, on 
Tuesday, March 7. 

The first part of the session opened 
on September 20, 1960, and recessed on 
December 20. 

Matters on which the Assembly com- 
pleted action during the first part of the 
session included the following: 


Election of Officers 


Ambassador Frederick H. Boland, of 
Ireland, was elected President of the 
Assembly. 

Bulgaria, Canada, China, France, Ja- 
pan, Libya, Pakistan, Panama, Sudan, 
USSR, United Kingdom, United States 
and Venezuela were elected Vice-Presi- 
dents. 

Elected Chairmen of the main com- 
mittees were: Sir Claude Corea, of 
Ceylon (First Committee); Carlet R. 
Auguste, of Haiti (Special Political Com- 
mittee); Janez Stanovnik, of Yugoslavia 
(Second Committee); Dr. Eduard Mezin- 
cescu, of Romania (Third Committee); 
Dr. Adnan M. Pachachi, of Iraq (Fourth 
Committee); Mario Majoli, of Italy 
(Fifth Committee); Dr. Gonzalo Ortiz 
Martin, of Costa Rica (Sixth Commit- 
tee). 


Admission of New Members 


The Assembly, on the recommendation 
of the Security Council, admitted 17 new 
member countries: Cameroun, Togo, 
Madagascar, Somalia, Congo (Leopold- 
ville), Congo (Brazzaville), Dahomey, 
Niger, Upper Volta, Ivory Coast, Chad, 
Gabon, Central African Republic, Cy- 
prus, Senegal, Mali, Nigeria. 


Council Elections 

Security Council. Turkey was elected 
for a one-year term succeeding Poland. 
To fill the vacancies caused by the expiry 
of the terms of Argentina, Italy and Tu- 
nisia, the Council elected for two-year 
terms: Chile, United Arab Republic and 
Liberia. The President announced an in- 
formal agreement whereby Liberia would 
serve for one year, after which Ireland 
would be the sole candidate to serve 
the remainder of the two-year term. 

Composition of the Security Council 
for 1961 is therefore: China, France, 
USSR, United Kingdom and United 
States (permanent members) and Ceylon, 
Chile, Ecuador, Liberia, Turkey, United 
Arab Republic (non-permanent mem- 
bers). 
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Economic and Social Council. Elec- 
tions were held to fill the six vacancies 
caused by the expiry of the terms of 
Chile, China, Costa Rica, France, Nether- 
lands and Sudan. 


Five vacancies were filled by the elec- 
tion of El Salvador, Ethiopia, France, 
Jordan and Uruguay. Election of a sixth 
member will be taken up at the resumed 
session. 


Peace Observation Commission 


The Assembly reappointed the follow- 
ing members of the Commission: China, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Honduras, India, 
Iraq, Israel, New Zealand, Pakistan, 
Sweden, USSR, United Kingdom, United 
States and Uruguay. 


High Commissioner for Refugees 


Felix Schnyder, of Switzerland, was 
elected to succeed Auguste Lindt as 
United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees. 


International Court of Justice 


Sir Gerald Fitzmaurice (United King- 
dom) was elected to serve for the unex- 
pired term of the late Sir Hersch Lauter- 
pacht. 

Elected for nine-year terms were Philip 
C. Jessup (United States), Vladimir 
Koretsky (USSR), Kotaro Tanaka 
(Japan), Gaetano Morelli (Italy) and 
José Luis Bustamante y Rivero (Peru). 

As a result of these elections, com- 
position of the Court beginning February 
5, 1961, will be: 

Until February 5, 1964 
Ricardo J. Alfaro (Panama) 
Jules Basdevant (France) 
Roberto Cérdova (Mexico) 
Sir Gerald Fitzmaurice 

Kingdom ) 
Lucio M. Moreno Quintana (Argen- 
tina) 

Until February 5, 1967 
Abdel Hamid Badawi (United Arab 

Republic) 
V. K. Wellington Koo (China) 
Sir Percy Spender (Australia) 
Jean Spiropoulos (Greece) 
Bohdan Winiarski (Poland) 

Elected to serve until February 5, 1970 

José Luis Bustamante y Rivero 
(Peru) 

Philip C. Jessup (United States) 

Vladimir M. Koretsky (USSR) 

Gaetano Morelli (Italy) 

Kotaro Tanaka (Japan) 


(United 


Political Questions 


Cooperation of Member States 


On October 17, the Assembly unani- 
mously adopted a resolution that in its 
operative part, 

“1. Urges that all countries, in ac- 
cordance with the Charter of the United 
Nations, refrain from actions likely to 
aggravate international tensions; 

“2. Reaffirms the conviction that the 
strength of the United Nations rests on 
the cooperation of its member states 
which should be forthcoming in full 
measure so that the Organization be- 
comes a more effective instrument for 
the safeguarding of peace and for the 
promotion of the economic and social 
advancement of all peoples; 

”3. Urges further that immediate and 
constructive steps should be adopted in 
regard to the urgent problems concern- 
ing the peace of the world and the ad- 
vancement of its peoples; 

“4. Appeals to all member states to 
use their utmost endeavors to these ends.” 


Colonialism 


On December 14, by a vote of 89 in 
favor, none against, with 9 abstentions, 
the Assembly adopted a resolution by 
which it “solemnly proclaims the neces- 
sity of bringing to a speedy and uncon- 
ditional end colonialism in all its forms 
and manifestations.” To this end, the 
Assembly declared, inter alia, that “the 
subjection of peoples to alien subjuga- 
tion, domination and exploitation con- 
stitutes a denial of fundamental human 
rights, is contrary to the Charter of the 
United Nations and is an impediment to 
the promotion of world peace and co- 
operation.” 


Algeria 

On December 19, by 63 votes in favor, 
8 against, with 27 abstentions, the As- 
sembly adopted a resolution which in its 
operative part declares: 

“1. [The General Assembly] Recog- 
nizes the right of the Algerian people to 
self-determination and independence; 

“2. Recognizes the imperative need 
for adequate and effective guarantees to 
ensure the successful and just implemen- 
tation of the right of self-determination 
on the basis of respect for unity and ter- 
ritorial integrity of Algeria; 

“3. Recognizes further that the United 
Nations has a responsibility to contribute 
toward its successful and just implementa- 
tion.” 
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Disarmament 

On the question of the Prevention of 
the Wider Dissemination of Nuclear 
Weapons, the Assembly on December 20, 
by a vote of 68 to none, with 26 absten- 
tions, adopted a resolution which in its 
operative part: 

“1. Calls upon all governments to 
make every effort to achieve permanent 
agreement on the prevention of the wider 
dissemination of such weapons; 

“2. Calls upon powers producing such 
weapons, as a temporary and voluntary 
measure pending the negotiation of such 
a permanent agreement, to refrain from 
relinquishing to any nation not possess- 
ing them control of such weapons, and 
from transmitting to it the information 
necessary for their manufacture; 


“3. Calls upon powers not possessing 
such weapons, on a similar temporary 
and voluntary basis, to refrain from man- 
ufacturing these weapons and from other- 
wise attempting to acquire them.” 


On the question of the suspension of 
nuclear and thermonuclear tests, the As- 
sembly, on December 20, adopted a two- 
part resolution. The first part, approved 
by 89 votes to none against, with 4 ab- 
stentions, notes with satisfaction that 
further progress with regard to such an 
agreement has been achieved at the 


negotiations in Geneva since the four- 
teenth session of the General Assembly 
and that the states concerned have volun- 
tarily suspended such tests since the 
autumn of 1958, and then 

“1. Urges the states concerned to seek 
a solution for the few remaining ques- 


tions, so that the conclusion of the agree- 
ment will be achieved at an early date; 


“2. Urges the states concerned in 
these negotiations to continue their pres- 
ent voluntary suspension of the testing of 
nuclear weapons; 

“3. Requests the parties concerned to 
report to the Disarmament Commission 
and to the General Assembly the results 
of their negotiations.” ‘ 

By the second part of the resolution, 
approved by 83 votes to none, with 11 
abstentions, the Assembly recognized that 
agreement on the cessation of tests of 
nuclear and thermonuclear weapons is 
not only imperative but urgent, and the 
Assembly 

1. Urged the states concerned to make 
every effort to reach agreement as soon 
as possible on the cessation of tests of 
nuclear and thermonuclear weapons un- 
der appropriate international control; 

2. Urged the state concerned in the 
Geneva negotiations to continue their 
present voluntary suspension of the test- 
ing of nuclear and thermonuclear weap- 
ons, and requests other states to refrain 
from undertaking such tests; 

3. Requested the states concerned in 
the Geneva negotiations: 


(a) To keep the Disarmament Com-. 


mission periodically informed of the 
progress of their negotiations; 

(b) To report the results of their 
Negotiations to the Disarmament Com- 
mission and the General Assembly. 


Representation of China in the United Nations 
By a vote of 42 in favor, 34 against 
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with 22 abstentions, the Assembly, on 
October 8, decided to reject the request 
of the USSR for the inclusion in the 
agenda of its fifteenth regular session of 
the item entitled “Representation of 
China in the United Nations.” It also 
decided not to consider at its fifteenth 
regular session any proposals to exclude 
the representatives of the Government 
of the Republic of China or to seat rep- 
resentatives of the Central People’s Gov- 
ernment of the People’s Republic of 
China. 


Status of the German-speaking Element in the 
Province of Bolzano (Bozen) 

The resolution on this question, 
adopted by acclamation on October 31, 
urges the two parties concerned (Austria 
and Italy) to resume negotiations with a 
view to finding a solution for all the dif- 
ferences relating to the implementation 
of the Paris Agreement of September 5, 
1946. The resolution recommends that if 
negotiations do not lead to satisfactory 
results within a reasonable period of 
time, both parties should give favorable 
consideration to the possibility of seeking 
a solution of their differences by any of 
the means provided in the Charter, in- 
cluding recourse to the International 
Court of Justice or any other peaceful 
means of their own choice. The two 
countries are recommended to refrain 
from any action which might impair their 
friendly relations. 


Economic Questions 


Food Surpluses 


By a unanimous vote on October 27, 
the Assembly adopted a resolution which, 
after expressing its conviction of the 
“impelling need to solve the problem of 
hunger and malnutrition among many 
peoples and of the role which the United 
Nations system can play in actions de- 
signed to help solve this critical prob- 
lem,” 

1. Endorses the Freedom from Hun- 
ger Campaign launched by FAo and urges 
all states members of the United Nations 
and members of the specialized agencies 
to support this campaign in every ap- 
propriate way; 

2. Appeals to members of the United 
Nations and specialized agencies to take 
suitable measures to relieve the suffering 
of food-deficient people in other nations 
and assist them in their economic de- 
velopment and in their efforts toward a 
better life; 

3. Expresses the belief that interna- 
tional assistance in the establishment of 
national food reserves in food-deficient 
countries is one effective transitional 
means of assisting accelerated economic 
development in the less developed coun- 
tries; 

4. Invites Fao, after consulting gov- 
ernments of member states, the Secretary- 
General and appropriate specialized agen- 
cies, to establish without delay procedures 
—in particular for consultation and the 
dissemination of information—by which, 
with the assistance of the United Nations 
system, the largest practicable quantities 


of surplus food may be made available 
on mutually agreeable terms as a transi- 
tional measure against hunger, such pro- 
cedures to be compatible with desirable 
agricultural development as a contribu- 
tion to economic development in the less 
developed countries and without prejudice 
to bilateral arrangements for this purpose 
and compatible with the principles of 
FAO. 

5. Further invites the Fao, in consulta- 
tion with governments of member states 
the Secretary-General, appropriate spe- 
cialized agencies and other international 
bodies (such as the International Wheat 
Council, the Wheat Utilization Commit- 
tee, etc.), to undertake a study of the 
feasibility and acceptability of additional 
arrangements, including multilateral ar- 
rangements under the auspices of the 
FAO, having as their objective the mobili- 
zation of available surplus foodstuffs and 
their distribution in areas of greatest 
need, particularily in the economically 
less developed countries.” 

Among its other provisions, the resolu- 
tion stresses that any action taken should 
be in accord with safeguards and ap- 
propriate measures against the dumping 
of agricultural surpluses on the interna- 
tional markets and against adverse ef- 
fects upon the economic and financial 
position of countries which depend for 
their foreign exchange earnings primarily 
on export of food commodities. 


Concerted Action for Economic Development 
of Economically Less Developed Countries 

On December 15 the Assembly unani- 
mously adopted a_ resolution which, 
inter alia, 

“Reiterates that a prime duty of the 
United Nations is to accelerate the eco- 
nomic and social advancement of the less 
developed countries of the world, thus 
contributing to safeguarding their inde- 
pendence and helping to close the gap 
in standards of living between the more 
developed and the less developed coun- 
tries; 

“Recognizes that this social and eco- 
nomic advancement requires the de- 
velopment and diversification of eco- 
nomic activity: that is to say, the im- 
provement of conditions for the market- 
ing and production of foodstuffs and the 
industrialization of those economies 
which are largely dependent on subsis- 
tence agriculture or on the export of a 
small range of primary commodities; 

“Believes that in present circumstances 
the achievement of these ends demands, 
inter alia: 

“(a) The maintenance of a high and 
expanding level of economic activity and 
of generally beneficial multilateral and 
bilateral trade free from artificial restric- 
tions in order to enable the less de- 
veloped countries and those dependent 
on the export of a small range of pri- 
mary commodities to sell more of their 
products at stable and remunerative 
prices in expanding markets, and so in- 
creasingly to finance their own economic 
development from their earnings of 
foreign exchange; 

“(b) The increasing provision of pub- 
lic and private capital on acceptable 
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terms from the more developed to the 
less developed countries, notably through 
international organizations and through 
freely negotiated multilateral or bilateral 
arrangements; 

“(c) the expansion of technical co- 
operation between countries at all stages 
of development, with the objective of 
aiding the people of underdeveloped 
countries to increase their knowledge of, 
and capacity to apply, modern techniques; 

“(d) Scientific and cultural coopera- 
tion and the encouragement of research; 

“(e) Proper regard for the human and 
social aspects of economic development.” 


Economic and Social Consequences of 
Disarmament 

On December 15, by a vote of 76 in 
favor, none against, with 3 abstentions, 
the Assembly adopted a resolution which, 
after noting that “the impact of disarma- 
ment is likely to set in motion great 
changes in the domestic economies of 
states and in international economic re- 
lations, as a result of the progressive 
diversion of human and material re- 
sources from military to peaceful pur- 
poses,” requests the Secretary-General to 
examine 

(a) The national economic and social 
consequences of disarmament in coun- 
tries with different economic systems and 
at different stages of economic develop- 
ment; 

(b) The possible development of struc- 
tural imbalances in national economies 
as a result of the cessation of capital 
investment in armaments industries and 
the adoption of possible corrective meas- 
ures to prevent such imbalances, includ- 
ing expanded capital assistance to the un- 
derdeveloped countries; 

(c) The impact of disarmament on 
international economic relations, includ- 
ing its effect on world trade and es- 
pecially on the trade of underdeveloped 
countries; 

(d) The utilization of resources re- 
leased by disarmament, for the purpose 
of economic and social development, in 
particular of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 

The resolution also recommends the 
Secretary-General to conduct the pro- 
posed examination with the assistance 
of expert consultants to be appointed by 
him with due regard to their qualifications 
and to the need of geographical repre- 
sentation and intimate knowledge of 
countries with different economic systems 
and at different stages of economic de- 
velopment; and to submit a preliminary 
report to the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil at its thirty-third session. The Council 
would then transmit the report with its 
views to the General Assembly’s seven- 
teenth session. 


Projections 

By a unanimous resolution adopted 
December 15, the Assembly requested 
the Economic and Social Council and 
the regional economic commissions to 
intensify their work in the fields of eco- 
nomic and social projections which, the 
resolution notes, are of special im- 
portance to the less developed countries 
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for the formulation of their long-term 
policies and plans for economic develop- 
ment. 


Decentralization of the UN Economic and 
Social Activities and Strengthening of the 
Regional Commissions 

In a resolution unanimously adopted 
on December 15, the Assembly noted 
with satisfaction that “the regional eco- 
nomic commissions are playing an in- 
creasingly important role in the prepara- 
tion and carrying out of programs and 
activities, in the economic and social 
fields, both as focal centres for the pro- 
motion of economic and social develop- 
ment and as meeting grounds for experts 
who contribute to this development in 
their respective countries in the several 
regions.” The resolution urged the re- 
gional economic commissions to strength- 
en cooperation among themselves and 
among their executive secretaries, in- 
cluding the exchange of the results of 
work and experiences gained on problems 
of common interest. 


Strengthening and Development of the World 
Market and Improvement of the Trade Con- 
ditions of the Economically Less Developed 
Countries 

By a resolution adopted by 74 votes 
to none, with 8 abstentions, on December 
15, the Assembly declared that expan- 
sion of international trade and, in par- 
ticular, of trade between countries of 
different social and economic systems and 
between countries at different stages of 
economic development is of real im- 
portance for the progress and welfare 
of peoples, contributes to the strengthen- 
ing of peace and constitutes one of the 
most efficient means of accelerating the 
rate of development of the less developed 
countries. 

The resolution goes on to request the 
Economic and Social Council to recom- 
mend to the Commission on International 
Commodity Trade and the United Na- 
tions regional economic commissions to 
undertake studies and measures to pro- 
mote trade conditions and intra-regional 
trade cooperation. 


Improvement of the Terms of Trade Between 
the Industrial and the Underdeveloped 
Countries 

On December 15 the Assembly unani- 
mously adopted a resolution which re- 
calls that one of the greatest economic 
development problems in most underde- 
veloped countries is the imbalance be- 
tween prices of their exports and those 
of the goods they need to import. The 
resolution also notes that the means 
these countries can adopt in isolation to 
protect the prices of the raw materials 
or primary products they produce are for 
the most part ineffective; it expresses the 
hope that agreements similar to the in- 
ternational agreements on sugar, wheat 
and tin can be concluded for other pri- 
mary commodities and implemented on 
a wider basis more favorable to the un- 
derdeveloped countries. 

In its operative part, the resolution 
recommends that the Economic and So- 
cial Council and the Commission on In- 
ternational Commodity Trade intensify 


the study of measures which might ex. 
tend and improve multilateral agree. 
ments among states for the sale of pri- 
mary commodities which form the basis 
of the economies of underdeveloped 
countries and to report to the next As- 
sembly session on the results of such 
studies and on other studies now under 
way in various international organiza- 
tions which might promote these ends. 


Establishment of a United Nations Ccpital 
Development Fund 

On December 15, by a vote of 71 in 
favor, 4 against, with 10 abstentions, the 
Assembly decided in principle that a 
United Nations Capital Development 
Fund be established and that a com- 
mittee of 25 representatives of member 
states, to be designated by the President 
of the General Assembly on the basis of 
equitable geographical distribution, shall 
consider all concrete preparatory meas- 
ures, including draft legislation necessary 
to that end. It requested the committee 
to submit its recommendations, including 
the draft legislation, to the thirty-second 
session of the Economic and Social 
Council, which shall transmit them to- 
gether with its comments to the General 
Assembly at its sixteenth session for 
action. 


Accelerated Flow of Capital and Technical 
Assistance to the Developing Countries 

By a vote of 87 in favor, none against, 
with no abstentions, the Assembly 
adopted a resolution which in its opera- 
tive part 

“Expresses the hope that the flow of in- 
ternational assistance should be increased 
substantially so as to reach as soon as 
possible approximately 1 per cent of the 
combined national incomes of the eco- 
nomically advanced countries; 

“Urges that, while the flow of capital 
and technical assistance to the underde- 
veloped countries could be through pub- 
lic or private channels whether bilateral- 
ly, multilaterally, or through internation- 
al organizations, an appropriate part 
thereof should be channelled through the 
United Nations and its specialized agen- 
cies, and in such a manner as not to bear 
heavily on the future balance of pay- 
ments of the less developed countries; 

“Recommends that all states members 
of the United Nations and of the spe- 
cialized agencies, economically advanced 
as well as underdeveloped, take such 
measures as may be appropriate both to 
accelerate the flow of capital and tech- 
nical assistance and to ensure its ef- 
fective utilization.” 


International Credit Insurance 


On December 15, by a vote of 80 to 
none, with 9 abstentions, the Assembly 
requested the Secretary-General, when 
reporting on measures to increase the 
flow of private capital for the develop- 
ment of underdeveloped countries, to re- 
port also on the feasibility of extending 
the scope of activities of existing national 
credit insurance institutions, of creating 
new institutions or arrangements of this 
kind, and of establishing international 
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credit insurance organizations. 


Financing of E ic Develop t of Less 
Developed Countries through Long-term Loans 
and in Other Advantageous Ways and Ensur- 
ing an Increased Share in World Trade for 
Their Products 


On December 15, by a resolution 
adopted by a vote of 91 in favor, none 
against and no abstentions, the Assembly 
recommended all member states 

(a) To encourage, on a bilateral and 
a multilateral basis, the extension as ap- 
propriate of long-term loans, grants, or 
credits on favorable terms, including in- 
terest-free loans or loans at the lowest 
possible interest rates, the longest possible 
repayment periods and repayment in 
local currencies or in other beneficial 
forms; 

(b) To avoid, except for balance of 
payments reasons, reliance on the prac- 
tices of restricting economic aid to par- 
ticular sources of supply or exclusively 
to particular projects; 

(c) To cooperate in financing indus- 
trial, agricultural, social and other pro- 
jects for productive purposes in harmony 
with the needs and requirements of the 
development programs of the less de- 
veloped countries. 

fhe resolution also called upon gov- 
ernments of member states to encourage 
the development and the diversification 
of the economies of the less developed 
countries with a view to increasing their 
share in world production and world 
trade, including trade in industrial pro- 
ducts. 





Activities of the United Nations in the Field 
of Industrial Development 

On December 15, by a unanimous 
vote, the Assembly adopted a resolution 
which expresses the conviction that 
United Nations activities in the field of 
industrial development should be widened 
and accelerated and which enumerates 
certain tasks that the Committee for 
Industrial Development should consider 
in drawing up its work program. 

The resolution also recommends that 
the Economic and Social Council at its 
resumed thirtieth session enlarge the 
membership of the Committee to 30 
members in order to ensure more bal- 
anced representation of member states, 
taking into account, in particular, the 
countries of Africa. The Assembly fur- 
ther decided to include in the General 
Assembly’s agenda, beginning with the 
sixteenth session, an item entitled “In- 
dustrial development and activities of the 
organs of the United Nations in the 
field of industrialization.” 


land Reform 


On December 15, by unanimous vote, 
the Assembly adopted a resolution in 
which the Assembly, “bearing in mind 
that land reform is frequently one of the 
main prerequisites for the general im- 
provement of agricultural productivity, 
that the needs foreseen and the diffi- 
culties encountered still constitute a seri- 
ous obstacle to the economic develop- 
ment of many underdeveloped countries,” 
and recognizing the usefulness of studies 
on obstacles which impede or render dif- 
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ficult the implementation of land reform, 
recommends that the Secretary-General, 
in cooperation with the Director-General 
of the Fao, and the executive heads of the 
other specialized agencies concerned, 
should continue to study the progress 
achieved by countries which have carried 
out or are carrying out programs for the 
transformation of their agrarian struc- 
ture and submit to the Economic and 
Social Council every three years a com- 
prehensive analytical survey, the first of 
which would be presented in 1962. 

The resolution also invites the Secre- 
tary-General, after appropriate consul- 
tations, to consider the possibility of: 

(a) Undertaking studies with a view to 
ascertaining the demographic, legal, so- 
cial, economic or other principal factors 
which may impede or expedite structural 
changes in the system of land tenure; 

(b) Carrying out country studies in 
order to determine how tax, financial and 
budgetary factors, as well as the present 
utilization of land, can impede or ex- 
pedite the execution of national land re- 
form programs in the underdeveloped 
countries; 

(c) Evaluating the role of coopera- 
tives and credit agencies in facilitating 
programs for the transformation of the 
agrarian structure. 

Finally, the Assembly renewed its hope 
that existing United Nations organs for 
technical and financial assistance and any 
new organs which may be set up “give 
as much assistance as possible and the 
necessary high priority to projects con- 
nected with the execution of agrarian 
reform programs.” 


Assistance to Former Trust Territories and 
Other Newly Independent States 


On December 15, by a vote of 72 in 
favor, none against, with 9 abstentions, 
the Assembly adopted a resolution which, 
after considering that “the great increase 
in the membership of the United Na- 
tions of countries belonging to the un- 
derdeveloped sector of the world econ- 
omy underlines the urgency of sub- 
stantially expanding the flow of technical 
and capital assistance to less developed 
countries” and that “the present level of 
technical assistance to the newly inde- 
pendent states is wholly inadequate on 
the basis of population and of needs,” 
recognizes “the urgent necessity to take 
measures to strengthen and consolidate 
the economic independence of the new 
and emerging states.” 

Action called for in the resolution in- 
cludes: 

raising the level of technical assistance 
to newly independent and emerging states 
commensurate with their pressing needs 
thereby ensuring equitable distributions of 
United Nations aid; 

urging the economically advanced 
countries to continue to render, and in- 
crease, effective financial and technical 
assistance to these countries through 
multilateral and bilateral channels with 
no conditions attached prejudical to their 
political and economic sovereignty. 


Assistance to Libya 
By a unanimous decision on Decem- 


ber 15, the Assembly, after recalling the 
part played by the United Nations in 
the creation of the independent state of 
the United Kingdom of Libya, invites 
anew all governments willing, and in a 
position to do so, to provide financial 
assistance to the United Kingdom of 
Libya through the appropriate mechan- 
isms available within the United Nations 
in order to assist Libya in the financing 
of its fundamental and urgent programs 
of reconstruction and of economic and 
social development. The resolution also 
recommends that, if and when further 
means become available for assisting in 
the financing of the development of un- 
derdeveloped areas, the United Nations, 
the specialized agencies and the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency should 
give due consideration to the specific 
development needs of Libya. 


Contributions to the United Nations Special 
Fund and to the United Nations Expanded 
Program of Technical Assistance 

On December 15, by 83 votes to none, 
with 4 abstentions, the Assembly adopted 
a resolution which urges states members 
of the United Nations or of any of the 
specialized agencies or of the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency “so to in- 
crease their contributions to the United 
Nations Special Fund and to the United 
Nations Expanded Program of Technical 
Assistance that the funds available to 
these two programs attain, in the im- 
mediate future, the sum of $150 million.” 


United Nations Assistance in Public Adminis- 
tration: Provision of Operational, Executive 
and Administrative Personnel (OPEX) 

On December 15, by 71 votes to none, 
with 13 abstentions, the Assembly recog- 
nized the usefulness of the experimental 
program for the provision of operational, 
executive and administrative personnel 
(OPEX), the increase in demand for such 
personnel and the urgent need to provide 
it, particularly to meet the requests of 
newly independent countries. The resolu- 
tion also approved the recommendation 
of the Economic and Social Council that 
the financial resources for OPEX be es- 
tablished at a level appropriate to the 
needs for such assistance. 


Possibilities of Increasing Voluntary Contribu- 
tions to the Operational Fund of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency 

On December 15, the Assembly unani- 
mously resolved to invite IAEA to develop 
its program of technical assistance to 
help the less developed countries in the 
utilization of nuclear energy for peaceful 
purposes and to invite the economically 
developed states members of the United 
Nations and of IAEA to increase their 
voluntary contributions to the Agency’s 
operational fund. 


United Nations Programs of Technical Assist- 
ance: Arrangements to Facilitate Prompt Sup- 
ply of Technical Assistance Personnel 

By unanimous decision on December 
15, the Assembly urged members of the 
United Nations, the specialized agencies 
and 1ABA “to support and assist the efforts 
being made by the Secretary-General and 
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the executive heads of the specialized 
agencies and IAEA to recruit and train 
adequate numbers of qualified personnel 
for the work of their organizations.” It 
also requested the governments concerned 
“to take appropriate measures to facili- 
tate the prompt recruitment of suitably 
qualified personnel for long- or short- 
term assignments in response to requests 
received through the United Nations and 
its related agencies,” especially when a 
requesting government signifies the par- 
ticular urgency of its request. Among 
other matters, the resolution also recom- 
mended that the governments concerned 
“consider the desirability and feasibility, 
within their own constitutional and ad- 
ministrative structures, of establishing 
and maintaining rosters of qualified per- 
sonnel available for assignment by the 
United Nations and its related agencies 
to advisory or operational posts, or of 
evolving other effective means of re- 
sponding rapidly to requests for technical 
assistance personnel including the use 
of national committees.” 


Confirmation of the Allocation of Funds for 
the Expanded Program of Technical Assistance 
in 1961 

On December 15, the Assembly unani- 
mously approved the following allocation 
of EPTA funds to organizations parti- 
cipating in the program: 





Allocation 
(Equivalent of 
Organization U.S. dollars) 


United Nations 8,806,838 
ILO 4,274,019 
FAO 10,569,053 
UNESCO 6,593,104 
ICAO ; 1,534,750 
WHO 6,912,445 
ITU . 804,465 
WMO 636,622 
IABA ........ a 768,704 


40,900,000 


Participating 


TOTAL 


Social, Humanitarian and 
Cultural Questions 


United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees 

On December 5, the Assembly by ac- 
clamation expressed its thanks to Mr. 
Lindt and its admiration for the “bril- 
liant and important work he has per- 
formed during his years as United Na- 
tions High Commissioner for Refugees.” 


World Refugee Year 


On December 5, by a vote of 71 to 
none, with 10 abstentions, the Assembly, 
after “noting with gratification the re- 
markable success of the World Refugee 
Year in many parts of the world, not 
only financially but also in promoting 
solutions of problems relating to large 
numbers of refugees, particularly those 
who are handicapped,” expressed its 
thanks to all governments, national com- 
mittees, non-governmental organizaticns 
and private individuals who have con- 
tributed to the success of the Year, as 
well as to the Secretary-General and his 
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Special Representative for the World 
Refugee Year for their efforts. 

Members of the United Nations and of 
the specialized agencies, as well as in- 
ternational non-governmental organiza- 
tions, were requested to continue their 
efforts to assist refugees “on a purely 
humanitarian basis.” 


Refugees from Algeria in Morocco and Tunisia 


On December 5, by a vote of 77 in 
favor, none against, with one abstention, 
the Assembly, after expressing apprecia- 
tion of the progress made on behalf of 
refugees from Algeria in Morocco and 
Tunisia, recommended that the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
continue his present action, use his in- 
fluence to ensure the continuation of the 
operation carried out jointly by his Of- 
fice and the League of Red Cross So- 
cieties, and, if this should prove im- 
possible, draw up and execute a program 
for assuming responsibility for these refu- 
gees from July 1, 1961. 


United Nations Children’s Fund 


On December 12, by unanimous vote, 
the Assembly, welcoming the action of 
the Executive Board of UNICEF in elab- 
orating the activities to be undertaken by 
the Fund “in helping countries give ef- 
fect to the high principles proclaimed in 
the Declaration of the Rights of the 
Child,” commended UNICEF on _ its 
achievements on behalf of children and 
encouraged it “to increase aid to coun- 
tries passing through difficult transitional 
stages, particularly in Africa, without 
prejudicing the level of aid to other 
countries requiring assistance,” and ex- 
pressed the hope that the Fund would 
receive the necessary financial support. 


Low-Cost Housing and Related Community 
Facilities 

On December 12, by a vote of 65 to 
none, with 9 abstentions, the Assembly 
recognized the importance of adequate 
housing and community facilities and 
services for a rise in the levels of living 
of the lower income groups in the con- 
gested urban areas and requested member 
states “to review their housing require- 
ments, policies and programs as well as 
the extent of investment in this field from 
all sources in their countries, and to 
indicate to the United Nations the areas 
in which outside assistance is most 
needed.” 

The Assembly asked the Secretary- 
General to investigate in consultation 
with interested member states the pos- 
sibility of obtaining technical services, 
equipment and funds for establishing or 
multiplying pilot projects in low-cost 
housing and related community facilities, 
services and utilities in the areas of rapid 
urbanization in the developing countries; 
in the production from local sources of 
suitable materials, accessories and con- 
struction elements and equipment for the 
execution of housing and urban develop- 
ment programs. 


United Nations Assistance for the Advance- 
ment of Women in Developing Countries 


By unanimous decision on December 


12, the Assembly, after “noting with satis. 
faction” that the Commission on the 
Status of Women was showing a special 
interest in the condition of women in de- 
veloping countries, expressed the hope 
that the governments of member states, 
and particularly those of the developing 
countries, would take full advantage of 
existing United Nations programs de- 
signed to improve the status of women 
and collaborate with the Secretary-Gen- 
eral in his study on United Nations as- 
sistance for the advancement of women 
in underdeveloped countries and that the 
United Nations and the specialized agen- 
cies would, for their part, direct their 
programs to a greater extent toward 
achieving this end. 


The Economic and Social Council and 
the Commission on the Status of Women 
were invited to pursue their efforts in the 
matter and take appropriate measures 
that would lead to special assistance by 
the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies for the advancement of women 
in the developing countries. 


Manifestations of Racial and National Hatred 


By unanimous decision on December 
12, the Assembly, after expressing alarm 
that tendencies to racial and national 
hatred are still not sufficiently combatted 
in many parts of the world by orienting 
youth in accordance with the spirit of 
the Charter of the United Nations, and 
declaring that the United Nations is duty 
bound to combat these manifestations, 
condemned all manifestations and prac- 
tices of racial, religious and national 
hatred in the political, economic, social, 
educational and cultural spheres of the 
life of society as violations of the Charter 
of the United Nations and the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. It called 
upon governments to take all necessary 
measures to prevent such manifestations. 


Teaching of the Purposes and Principles, the 
Structure and Activities of the United Nations 
and Its Related Agencies 


On December 12, the Assembly unani- 
mously expressed its belief “that teaching 
about the United Nations and its related 
agencies in schools is important as a 
means of promoting interest in, and sup- 
port for, their work” and “that knowledge 
and understanding of the aims and ac- 
tivities of the United Nations and its re- 
lated agencies contribute to the fostering 
among young people of the ideas of peace 
and international cooperation and should 
therefore be promoted as widely as pos- 
sible.” 


The Assembly expressed its apprecia- 
tion of the cooperation shown by UNESCO 
and the other specialized agencies and 
the non-governmental organizations in 
advancing the United Nations idea and 
urged all those concerned to continue 
their efforts to promote in primary and 
secondary schools, as well as in faculties 
of the social and human sciences and 
in audio-visual education centres, the 
teaching of the purposes and principles, 
the structure and activities of the United 
Nations and its related agencies. 
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Main Trends of Inquiry in the Natural Sciences, 
Dissemination of Scientific Knowledge and 
Application of Such oes for Peaceful 
Ends 

By a resolution unanimously adopted 
on December 12, the Assembly, noting 
the important role which the natural 
sciences in general continue to play in 
promoting the economic and social prog- 
ress of mankind, recommended that 
member states and agencies related to 
the United Nations as well as non-gov- 
ernmental organizations publicize as 
widely as possible the survey on main 
trends of inquiry in the field of natural 
sciences. 

The Assembly requested the Economic 
and Social Council to report further on 
this matter to the Assembly at its six- 
teenth session and to recommend con- 
crete measures including those relating 
to: 

(a) The possibility of utilizing the 
present achievements in the natural sci- 
ences for peaceful purposes, for further- 
ing the economic progress and welfare 
of mankind, and especially for accelerat- 
ing the economic and social progress of 
the less developed countries; 

(b) The possibility of extending in- 
ternational cooperation in the exchange 
of scientific information and experience 
in the field of the natural sciences. 


Freedom of Information 


The Assembly agreed to defer until its 
sixteenth session consideration of the 
draft Declaration on Freedom of In- 
formation and of the draft Convention 
on Freedom of Information. 


The Right of Asylum 


On December 18, the Assembly agreed 
to take up this item “as soon as possible” 
at its sixteenth session, at which it would 
devote “as many meetings as possible” 
to consideration of the draft Declaration 
on the Right of Asylum. 


Measures Designed to Promote among Youth 
the Ideals of Peace, Mutual Respect and 
Understanding between Peoples 

On December 18, by unanimous vote, 
the Assembly recommended “that govern- 
ments, non-governmental agencies and in- 
dividuals should take effective action to 
promote among youth the ideals of peace, 
understanding and mutual respect be- 
tween peoples” and invited them also 
“to encourage the free and unrestricted 
exchange through all means between 
young people from different countries of 
ideas and opinions capable of promot- 
ing” such ideals. 

The appropriate specialized agencies 
and especially UNESCO were invited “to 
consider ways of intensifying interna- 
tional, national and voluntary action in 
this field, including the possibility of 
formulating a draft of an international 
declaration setting out the basic prin- 
ciples concerning the promotion among 
youth of the ideals of peace, mutual re- 
spect and understanding between peoples, 
and report . . . to the Economic and 
Social Council, if possible at its thirty- 
Second session.” 
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Report of the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees 

On December 5, by a vote of 66 to 
none, with 10 abstentions, the Assembly 
invited members of the United Nations 
and of the specialized agencies to con- 
tinue to devote attention to refugee 
problems still awaiting solution: 

(a) By continuing to improve the 
legal status of refugees living in their 
territory, in consultation, where needed, 
with the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees; 

(b) By further increasing facilities for 
the voluntary repatriation, resettlement 
and integration of refugees; 

(c) By enabling the High Commis- 
sioner to reach the financial targets both 
of his current 1961 programs and of the 
other programs entrusted to his Office; 

(d) By continuing to consult with 
the High Commissioner in respect of 
measures of assistance to groups of refu- 
gees who do not come within the com- 
petence of the United Nations. 


Draft International Covenants on Human 
Rights 

On December 12, the Assembly agreed 
that this item be included in the agenda 
of the sixteenth Assembly session as the 
third Committee had been unable to 
complete consideration of the draft In- 
ternational Covenant on Civil and Poli- 
tical Rights. 


Trusteeship and Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories 


Petitions relating to the Territory of South 
West Africa 

On December 18, by a vote of 82 to 
none, with 5 abstentions, the Assembly, 
having received a report from the Com- 
mittee on South West Africa dealing with 
petitions relating to the territory, drew 
the attention of the petitioners concerned 
to the report and observations of the 
Committee on South West Africa sub- 
mitted to the General Assembly at its 
fifteenth session, and to the action taken 
by the Assembly on this report. 


Assistance of United Nati Specialized 
Agencies in the Economic, Social ond Educa- 
tional Development of South West Africa 





In a resolution adopted unanimously 
on December 18, the Assembly invited 
FAO, WHO, UNESCO and UNICEF to under- 
take urgent programs to assist the in- 
digenous population of the Territory of 


South West Africa. It also requested 
“the Government of the Union of South 
Africa to seek such assistance and to 
extend its cooperation” to the above- 
mentioned organizations in implement- 
ing such urgent programs to improve the 
economic, educational, social and health 
conditions of the indigenous population 
in South West Africa and to facilitate 
their work in the territory in every pos- 
sible way. 


Political Freedom in South West Africa 
In a resolution adopted on December 


18 by a vote of 84 to 9, with 7 absten- 
tions, the Assembly, after noting on the 
basis of the report of the Committee on 
South West Africa that “leaders of the 
South West Africa People’s Organization 
and other Africans in the territory are 
being subjected to arbitrary imprison- 
ment and deportation,” expressed its deep 
concern at this; urged competent au- 
thorities in the territory to cease the 
arbitrary imprisoning and deporting of 
Africans, including the leaders and mem- 
bers of the South West Africa People’s 
Organization, and to ensure the free ex- 
ercise of political rights and freedom of 
expression by all sectors of the popula- 
tion. 


Legal Action to Ensure the Fulfilment of the 
Obligations Assumed by the Union of South 
Africa in Respect of the Territory of South 
West Africa 


By this resolution, adopted by 86 votes 
to 9, with 6 abstentions, the Assembly, 
on December 18, found that the Govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa had 
failed and refused to carry out its obliga- 
tions under the mandate for the ter- 
ritory of South West Africa and con- 
cluded that the dispute which has arisen 
between Ethiopia, Liberia and other 
member states on the one hand, and the 
Union of South Africa on the other, re- 
lating to the interpretation and applica- 
tion of the mandate, has not been and 
cannot be settled by negotiations. The 
resolution also noted that Ethiopia and 
Liberia on November 4, 1960, filed con- 
current applications in the International 
Court of Justice instituting contentious 
proceedings against the Union of South 
Africa; and commended Ethiopia and 
Liberia upon their initiative in submitting 
such dispute to the International Court 
in accordance with article 7 of the 
mandate. 


The Windhoek Location 


The Assembly adopted on December 
18, by 83 votes to none, with 7 absten- 
tions, a resolution referring to a report 
from the Committee on South West 
Africa on disturbance in the Windhoek 
“native” location. In its operative part, 
the resolution: 

“1. Expresses deep regret at the action 
taken by the police and soldiers in the 
Windhoek “Native” location on the night 
of December 10 to 11, 1959, against 
residents of the location resulting in the 
death of eleven Africans and many other 
casualties; 

“2. Deplores the fact reported by peti- 
tioners that the mandatory power has 
employed such means as deportations, 
dismissals from employment, threats of 
such actions and other methods of intimi- 
dation to secure the removal of residents 
of the Windhoek location. . 

“3. Notes with deep concern that the 
situation remains critical; 

“4. Urges the mandatory power to re- 
frain from the use of direct or indirect 
force to secure the removal of location 
residents; 

“5. Requests the mandatory power to 
take steps to prosecute and punish the 
civilian and the military officers respon- 
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sible for the death of eleven Africans 
and many other casualties in the Wind- 
hoek ‘Native’ location on the night of 
December 10 to 11, 1959, and to provide 
adequate compensation to the families of 
the victims; 

“6. Draws the attention of the man- 
datory power to the recommendations of 
the Committee on South West Africa 
concerning the measures which should be 
taken to alleviate the tension and unrest 
in the Windhoek area, and in particular 
to the recommendation that housing de- 
velopments in urban areas of the terri- 
tory should be carried out in accordance 
with the freely expressed wishes of the 
peoples concerned.” 


Question of South West Africa 


The resolution, adopted by the Assem- 
bly on December 18 by a vote of 78 to 
none, with i5 abstentions, in its opera- 
tive part: 

1. Regrets that the Union Govern- 
ment has so far failed to respond to the 
repeated appeals of the General Assem- 
bly to revise a policy which infringes the 
fundamental rights and freedoms of the 
indigenous inhabitants of South West 
Africa; 

2. Deplores and disapproves the pol- 
icy practised by the Union Government 
contrary to its obligations under the man- 
date for South West Africa; 

3. Deprecates the application, in the 
territory, of the policy of apartheid, and 
calls upon the Union Government to 
revoke or rescind immediately all laws 
and regulations based on that policy: 

4. Invites the Committee on South 
West Africa,* in addition to its normal 
tasks, to go to South West Africa im- 
mediately to investigate the situation pre- 
valaing in the territory and to ascertain 
and make proposals to the General 
Assembly on: 

(a) The conditions for restoring a 
climate of peace and security; 

(b) The steps which would enable the 
indigenous inhabitants of South West 
Africa to achieve a wide measure of 
internal self-government designed to lead 
them to complete independence as soon 
as possible; 

5. Urges the Union Government to 
facilitate the mission of the Committee 
on South West Africa; 

6. Requests the Committee to make a 
preliminary report on the implementation 
of the present resolution to the General 
Assembly at its fifteenth session. 

*The Assembly agreed, without a 
formal vote, to a recommendation of 
the Fourth Committee that it reappoint 
Indonesia, the United Arab Republic and 
Uruguay as members of the Committee 
on South West Africa as from January 
1, 1961. 


Question of the Future of Western Samoa 


On December 18, by a vote of 81 to 
none, with 10 abstentions, the Assembly 
adopted a resolution in which it recom- 
mended that the administering authority 
“take steps, in consultation with a United 
Nations Plebiscite Commissioner, to or- 
ganize, under the supervision of the 
United Nations, a plebiscite in Western 
Samoa under New Zealand administra- 
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tion, in order to ascertain the wishes of 
the inhabitants of the territory concern- 
ing their future.” 

The Assembly also recommended that 
the plebiscite should take place in the 
month of May 1961, that it should be 
conducted on the basis of universal suf- 
frage with all adult citizens of Western 
Samoa being entitled to vote; and that 
the questions to be asked should be: 

“1. Do you agree with the Constitu- 
tion adopted by the Constitutional Con- 
vention on October 28, 1960? 

“2. Do you agree that on January 1, 
1962, Western Samoa should become an 
independent state on the basis of that 
Constitution?” 

The Assembly appointed Dr. Najmud- 
dine Rifai, of the United Arab Republic, 
as United Nations Plebiscite Commis- 
sioner. 


Preparation and Training of Indigenous Civil 
and Technical Cadres in Non-Self-Governing 
Territories 

By a vote of 81 to none, with 11 ab- 
stentions, the Assembly on December 15 
adopted a resolution in which it noted 
that a report on progress achieved in 
the non-self-governing territories since the 
establishment of the United Nations gave 
evidence of the “serious shortages of 
trained personnel of all kinds in these 
territories.” 

The Assembly urged the administering 
members to take immediate measures for 
the rapid development of indigenous civil 
and technical cadres and for the replace- 
ment of expatriate personnel by indige- 
nous officers; invited them to make full 
use of United Nations technical assist- 
ance programs for training in public 
administration and related fields; and re- 
quested that they transmit, before the 
next session of the Committee on Infor- 
mation from Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories, special reports on the training 
facilities for civil and technical services 
in the territories for which they are 
responsible. 


Racial Discrimination in Non-Self-Governing 
Territories 

On December 15 the Assembly 
adopted a resolution by 88 votes to none, 
with 2 absentions, in which it noted “with 
deep concern” that “racial discrimination 
persists in several territories and that in 
some cases discriminatory practices con- 
tinue to be reinforced by law and regu- 
lation.” 

The Assembly recommended that the 
administering members “immediately re- 
scind or revoke all laws and regulations 
which tend to encourage or sanction, 
directly or indirectly, discriminatory pol- 
cies and practices based on racial con- 
siderations, and that they do their utmost 
to discourage such practices by all other 
means possible,” and urged the adminis- 
tering members “to give full and immedi- 
ate effect to the recommendation of the 
Committee on Information that measures 
to solve the problem of race relations 
should include the extension to all in- 
habitants of the full exercise of basic 
political rights, in particular the right to 
vote, and the establishment of equality 
among the members of all races inhabit- 


ing the non-self-governing territories.” 


Progress Achieved in Non-Self-Governing 
Territories 

On December 15, in a _ resolution 
adopted by 69 votes to none, with 20 ab- 
stentions, the Assembly noted “that prog- 
ress has been achieved in some of the 
non-self-governing territories,” but that a 
substantial number of territories still re- 
main non-self-governing and that, in the 
great majority of these, achievements fall 
short of the needs of the inhabitants. 

The Assembly considered that, “while 
rapid economic, social and educational 
advancement must be directed toward 
the independence of the non-self-govern- 
ing territories,” the inadequate level of 
such development “should never serve as 
a pretext for deferring their accession to 
independence,” and urged the adminis- 
tering members to strengthen their efforts 
in these fields “with the full participation 
of the indigenous inhabitants of the ter- 
ritories in all fields of activity. .. .” 

The Assembly noted “with regret” that, 
in spite of some reference in the progress 
report to constitutional and political de- 
velopments in some of the territories, 
the absence of information of this char- 
acter on a majority of these territories 
“renders it impossible to assess the ex- 
tent of their progress toward the goals 
of the Charter,” considered that a full 
knowledge of political and constitutional 
developments in the territories was “es- 
sential,” and urged the administering 
members concerned, “once again,” to co- 
operate fully by transmitting information 
of a political and constitutional character 
on developments in the territories under 
their respective administration. 
Report on Ec ic Conditi in Non-Self- 
Governing Territories 





On December 15 by a vote of 75 to 
none, with 11 abstentions, the Assembly 
took note of the report on economic 
conditions in non-self-governing territo- 
ries prepared by the Committee on In- 
formation from Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories, invited the Secretary-General to 
communicate the report to United Na- 
tions members administering non-self- 
governing territories, the Economic and 
Social Council, the economic commis- 
sions, the Trusteeship Council and the 
specialized agencies concerned, and ex- 
pressed confidence that the administering 
members would bring the report to the 
attention of the authorities responsible 
for economic development in the terrti- 
tories. 


Dissemination of Information on the United 
Nations in Non-Self-Governing Territories 


By a resolution adopted on December 
15 by 76 votes to none, with 11 absten- 


tions, the Assembly considered that 
measures adopted thus far by some 
administering members for the dissemi- 
nation of information on the United 
Nations among the inhabitants of the 
non-self-governing territories did “not in- 
clude steps to secure the active support 
and participation of representative of- 
ganizations of these inhabitants for the 
purpose of spreading such information.” 
It invited the administering members to 
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make further efforts to secure an “active 
support and participation,” to “broaden 
the scope and accelerate the process of 
dissemination of information and to de- 
velop public awareness of, and interest 
in, the United Nations by making full 
use of facilities provided by the United 
Nations Office of Public Information.” 
The Secretary-General was asked “to re- 
view the quantity, quality and content 
of the material distributed, in order to 
meet the growing demand for such ma- 
terial and to assist the inhabitants of the 
territories in easy and intelligent under- 
standing of the aims and activities of 
the United Nations, to take action toward 
the establishment of information centres 
in territories such as those in eastern 
and central Africa, Papua and the Carib- 
bean territories, and to report to the 
General Assembly at its sixteenth ses- 
sion. 


Participation of the Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories in the Work of the United Nations 
and of the Specialized Agencies 


In a resolution adopted on December 
15 by a vote of 79 to none, with 10 
abstentions, the Assembly stated “that 
the direct participation of representatives 
of the indigenous peoples of the non- 
self-governing territories in the work of 
the appropriate organs of the United 
Nations is in the interest of the peoples 
of those territories and can do much to 
accelerate the process of their emanci- 
pation.” 


Offers by Member States of Study and Train- 
ing Facilities for Inhabitants of Non-Self- 
Governing Territories 

On December 15 the Assembly adopted 
unanimously a resolution which, after 
noting the fourfold increase over the 
previous year in the number of applica- 
tions for study and training facilities in 
1959-60, expressed regret that, despite 
the increase, a large number of the 
scholarships offered by member states 
remained unutilized, and that in several 
instances students granted scholarships 
were not able to leave the non-self-gov- 
erning territories to take advantage of 
such scholarships. The resolution invited 
the administering members concerned 
“once again” to take all necessary meas- 
ures to ensure that scholarships and 
training facilities offered by member 
States are utilized by the inhabitants 
of the territories, and to render every 
assistance to those persons who have 
applied for, or have been granted, schol- 
arships or fellowships, particularly with 
regard to facilitating their travel formali- 
ties. 


‘ The Assembly urged member states to 
increase the number of scholarships of- 
fered. 


Principles Which Should Guide Members in 
Determining Whether or Not an Obligation 
Exists to Transmit the Information Called for 
under Article 73e of the Charter 

On December 15, by a vote of 69 to 
2, with 21 abstentions, the Assembly 
approved a set of 12 principles to be ap- 
Plied in the light of the facts and the 
circumstances of each case to determine 
Whether or not an obligation exists to 
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transmit information under Article 73e 
of the Charter. 


Transmission of Information under Article 
73e of the Charter 

The Assembly, by a resolution adopted 
on December 15 by a vote of 68 to 6, 
with 17 abstentions, requested Portugal, 
in accordance with Article 73e of the 
Charter, to submit information relating 
to nine territories under Portuguese ad- 
ministration. The resolution noted with 
satisfaction the agreement of Spain to 
transmit information relating to its ter- 
ritories. 


Election to Fill Vacancies in the Membership 
of the Committee on Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories 

The General Assembly confirmed on 
December 20 the election of Mexico and 
Liberia to fill the vacancies in the Com- 
mittee on Information from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories created by the ex- 
piration of the term of office of Brazil 
and the achievement of independence of 
the Congo (Leopoldville), as a result 
of which Belgium ceased to be a mem- 
ber of the Committee. 

The composition of the Committee as 
a result of these elections is as follows: 
Australia, France, Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, Portugal, Spain, United Kingdom 
and United States (members transmitting 
information) and Argentina, Ceylon, 
Dominican Republic, Ghana, India, Iraq, 
Mexico and Liberia. 


Question of the Future of Ruanda-Urundi 


In a resolution adopted on December 
20 by 61 votes to 9, with 23 abstentions, 
the Assembly, after referring to the 
intention of the administering authority 
to hold elections early in 1961 in the 
territory, declared that necessary condi- 
tions and atmosphere must be brought 
about to ensure that the legislative elec- 
tions take place in an atmosphere of 
peace and harmony. The resolution goes 
on to request the administering authority 
“to implement immediately measures of 
full and unconditional amnesty; and 
abolish the emergency regime to enable 
political workers and leaders, who are 
in exile or imprisoned in the territory, 
to resume normal, democratic, political 
activity before the election.” 

In other provisions, the resolution rec- 
ommends that a conference fully repre- 
sentative of political parties, attended by 
United Nations observers, be held before 
the elections early in 1961. It calls upon 
the administering authority to refrain 
from using the territory as a base for 
the accumulation of arms or armed 
forces not strictly required for the pur- 
pose of maintaining public order there. 

The resolution further recommends 
postponement of the elections to a date 
to be decided at the resumed fifteenth 
Assembly session in the light of recom- 
mendations to be submitted by a Com- 
mission for Ruanda-Urundi, composed of 
Max H. Dorsinville, of Haiti, Chairman, 
Dr. Majid Rahnema, of Iran, and Ernst 
Gassou, of Togo. The resolution requests 
the Commission to proceed immediately 
to Ruanda-Urundi and specifies the tasks 


it should perform. Finally, the resolution 
endorses the observation of the Trustee- 
ship Council that “in view of the essential 
community of interests and the facts of 
history and geography . . . the best fu- 
ture for Ruanda-Urundi lies in the evolu- 
tion of a single, united and composite 
state with such arrangements for the in- 
ternal autonomy of Ruanda and Urundi 
as may be agreed upon by their repre- 
sentatives.” 


Question of the Mwami 


On December 20, in a _ resolution 
adopted by a vote of 50 to 24, with 19 
abstentions, the Assembly noted with re- 
gret that the administering authority has 
arbitrarily suspended the powers of the 
Mwami of Ruanda and has not allowed 
him to return to Ruanda to resume his 
duties. It requested the administering 
authority “to revoke the measures 
adopted by it to suspend the powers of 
the Mwami and to facilitate his return 
to Ruanda to enable him to function as 
the Mwami pending the ascertainment of 
the wishes of the people on this ques- 
tion.” 

The Assembly decided that a referen- 
dum under the supervision of the United 
Nations Commission should be held to 
ascertain the wishes of the people con- 
cerning the institution of the Mwami 
and, if necessary, the present Mwami of 
Ruanda. 


Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions 


Among the resolutions adopted by the 
General Assembly on the recommenda- 
tion of its Fifth Committee were the 
following: 


Appropriations for the Financial Year 1961 


On December 20 the Assembly, by 81 
votes to 9, resolved that for the financial 
year 1961 appropriations totaling $US72,- 
969,300 be approved. 


Working Capital Fund 


The resolution on the Working Capital 
Fund was adopted on December 20 by 
71 votes to none. It establishes the Work- 
ing Capital Fund for the year ending 
December 31, 1961, at an amount of 
$US25 million. 


United Nations Operations in the Congo 
(1961) 

In a resolution adopted on December 
20 by 39 votes to 11, with 44 abstentions, 
the Assembly decided that the Assembly 
at its resumed fifteenth session should 
“give urgent consideration to the fi- 
nancing of such costs as may be in- 
curred in 1961 in respect of the United 
Nations operations in the Congo.” 

The Secretary-General was asked to 
submit cost estimates for the operations 
in question as early as possible and not 
later than March 1, 1961, and authorized 
the Secretary-General, pending action by 
the Assembly at that session and “with 
the observance of the maximum possible 

(Continued on page 40) 











The Advisory Committee on the Congo 
Circulates to All Assembly Members: 


Two Messages from the Conciliation 


Commission for the Congo 


se Advisory Committee on the 
Congo on February 18 circulated 
to all members of the General Assem- 
bly two messages received from the 
Chairman of the United Nations Con- 
ciliation Commission for the Congo. 

[Represented on the Advisory Com- 
mittee are the following 18 countries: 
Canada, Ethiopia, Ghana, Guinea, 
India, Indonesia, Ireland, Liberia, Ma- 
laya, Mali, Morocco, Nigeria, Pakistan, 
Senegal, Sudan, Sweden, Tunisia and 
the United Arab Republic. Under the 
resolution adopted by the fourth emer- 
gency session of the General Assembly 
(resolution 1474-ES-IV) and in con- 
sultation with the Secretary-General, 
the Advisory Committee appointed rep- 
resentatives of 15 of the above coun- 
tries to the Conciliation Commission: 
Ethiopia, Ghana, Guinea, India, In- 
donesia, Liberia, Malaya, Mali, Mo- 
rocco, Nigeria, Pakistan, Senegal, Su- 
dan, Tunisia and the United Arab 
Republic. Later, four withdrew from 
the Commission: Guinea, Indonesia, 
Mali and the United Arab Republic. ] 

In circulating the messages received 
from the Conciliation Commission, the 
Advisory Committee stated that it 
wished to bring to the attention of all 
members of the General Assembly the 
following considerations: 

“1. The Conciliation Commission’s 
message of February 15 contains cer- 
tain principal conclusions in advance 
of its report. The full and final report 
of the Conciliation Commission to the 
Advisory Committee, to be submitted 
later in discharge of its mandate (a 
copy of the mandate is attached), will 
be transmitted to the General Assem- 
bly by the Advisory Committee with 
its own comments; 

“2. Pending examination by the gov- 
ernments and endorsement or other- 
wise by them, the conclusions con- 
tained in the message represent only 
the individual views of the members 
of the Commission and should not be 
taen as the views of the governments 
represented on the Advisory Commit- 
tee; 

“3. The Advisory Committee has 
not considered the substantive aspects 
of the conclusions set forth in the 
message from the Conciliation Com- 
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mission.” 

The first message circulated was one 
unanimously adopted by the Concilia- 
tion Commission on February 15. 
(The following members of the Com- 
mission were present at the time of 
adoption: Nigeria, Malaya, Ethiopia, 
Ghana, India, Liberia, Pakistan, Sudan 
and Tunisia. The members from Mo- 
rocco and Senegal were absent.) The 
message reads: 

“1. The Conciliation Commission 
has spent more than six weeks in the 
Congo in pursuance of its task of 
studying the situation and promoting 
conciliation between the opposing po- 
litical groups in the Republic. The 
Commission has practically concluded 
its study and has made several at- 
tempts to lend its good offices, without 
interfering in the internal affairs of 
the Republic of the Congo, for the 
achievement of national reconciliation. 
Its efforts have been directed toward 
the attainment by the Congolese of 
solutions to the present difficulties in 
the Congo, ‘which will be conducive 
to the maintenance and strengthening 
of the unity, territorial integrity and 
political independence of the Republic 
of the Congo, within the framework 
of the constitutional and legal struc- 
ture of the Republic of the Congo 
and of the resolution of the emergency 
special session of the General Assem- 
bly.’ The Commission proposes to de- 
part from Leopoldville shortly and to 
proceed to Geneva to prepare its re- 
port for early submission to the Ad- 
visory Committee. 

“2. In view of the significance of 
the present meetings of the Security 
Council, and their importance to the 
solution of the crisis, the Commission 
has decided to inform the Advisory 
Committee immediately, in advance of 
its report, of certain principal conclu- 
sions reached unanimously by all its 
members present in the Congo. These 
conclusions are as follows: 

“A. The loi fondamentale must be 
upheld as the fundamental law of the 
Republic of the Congo from which 
all authorities within the state derive 
their power until it has been amended 
or replaced by another constitution. 

“B. The basis of the newly formed 


Provisional Government of Prime Min- 
ister Ileo should be broadened so as 
to make it a government of national 
unity, by including nominees of im- 
portant political groups which are not 
now appropriately represented in the 
Provisional Government. The Prime 
Minister is already negotiating with 
these leaders with a view to their 
participation in his government. The 
Commission is encouraged to make 
this recommendation as a result of its 
discussions with Prime Minister Ileo 
and other important leaders in Leo- 
poldville. 

C. Military operations which are in 
progress in Katanga and those about 
to be launched against other provinces 
of the Republic of the Congo must 
be halted immediately to avert immi- 
nent danger of civil war which may 
well degenerate into a war of genocide 
between different tribes in the Congo. 
Attempts to achieve a military solu- 
tion of the present crisis must be 
checked immediately for this reason 
and also to obviate the danger of 
foreign military intervention. 

“D. With the assistance of the 
United Nations, the aNc should be 
insulated from politics and reorgan- 
ized with a comprehensive training 
scheme under a national Defense 
Council to be set up by the Constitu- 
tional Central Authority of the Repub- 
lic. The United Nations should guar- 
antee maintenance of law and order 
throughout the entire territory of the 
Republic in full cooperation with the 
Congolese Government authorities. 

“E. The Commission considers it 
desirable to convene a summit meet- 
ing of political leaders of the Republic 
of the Congo at a neutral place, out- 
side the territory of the Republic if 
necessary, with a view to reaching 
agreement on desired changes in the 
fundamental law concerning the struc- 
ture of the Congo, more especially in 
the direction of greater decentraliza- 
tion of the powers of Central Govern- 
ment and an equitable distribution of 
the revenues between the centre and 
provinces, as seems to be the general 
censensus of opinion among the lead- 
ers. The Commission is of the view 
that under the present conditions only 
a federal form of government can pre- 
serve the national unity and territorial 
integrity of the Congolese state. If 
such a meeting is held inside the 
Congo, the United Nations Force 
should extend all necessary protection 
to those participants who request it. 

“F. Political personalities who are 
being detained in the Republic of the 
Congo should be released and a gen- 
eral amnesty granted immediately fol- 
lowing the establishment of a govern- 
ment of national unity. The Commis- 
sion considers the continued incarcera- 
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tion of prisoners as hostages or on 
other political grounds undesirable in 
the interests of national reconciliation 
and unity. , 

“G. Parliament should be recon- 
vened without delay after the above 
steps have been taken, or earlier as 
may be agreed upon, in order that the 
elected representatives of the people 
of the Congo may be enabled to ex- 
press themselves in regard to the com- 
position of the government of national 
unity and its program, and also to 
implement according to constitutional 
processes such agreement as may be 
reached between the Congolese leaders 
concerning the constitutional structure 
of the Republic as laid down in the 
loi fondamentale. The Commission 
feels that such members of Parliament 
as may so desire should be given pro- 
tection by the United Nations Force 
to guarantee the exercise of the rights 
and immunities to which they are en- 
titled and to enable them to discharge 
their responsibilities without fear. 


“H. Effective measures should be 
urgently instituted, without further de- 
lay, by the United Nations, to enforce 
the Security Council and General 
Assembly resolutions calling upon all 
states to refrain from sending military 
assistance or any assistance which 
could be used for military purposes 
to any side in the Republic of the 
Congo, except through the United Na- 
tions. The deliberate violations of this 
injunction, open or secret, are largely 
responsible for the continuing deterio- 
ration of the situation and the drift 
of the country toward civil war and 
disintegration. An appeal must be 
made to all states to abstain from all 
interference in the internal affairs of 
the country and in particular to avoid 
assuming any attitude which might ag- 
gravate the opposition between the dif- 
ferent tendencies in the Congo and 
make conciliation more difficult.” 


The second message was one 
adopted unanimously by the Commis- 
sion on February 17. (The members 
from Ghana, Morocco and Senegal 
were absent at the time of adoption, 
having left the Congo.) The message 
reads: 


“The Conciliation Commission has 
been deeply shocked by the tragic and 
untimely death of Patrice Lumumba 
and his two colleagues. It strongly 
condemns the evil practice of resorting 
to violent means to eliminate political 
Opponents as a denial of the most ele- 
mentary human rights. The unfortu- 
Nate event may well compromise the 
chance of a peaceful solution of the 
Congolese crisis. The Commission 
trusts that those responsible for this 
heinous crime will be impartially tried 
and punished.” 
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Economic Commission 


for Africa 


Lays Groundwork for the 


Continent's Development 


HE work which the Economic 

Commission for Africa has per- 
formed in its short life is already lay- 
ing a solid foundation upon which Af- 
ricans may strive together for the so- 
lution of those problems which beset 
the African continent and for the 
realization of an ever-accelerating de- 
velopment. This observation was 
contained in a message from Emperor 
Haile Selassie, of Ethiopia, to the 
opening meeting of the third session 
of the Economic Commission for Af- 
rica in Addis Ababa on February 6. 

The Commission unanimously elec- 
ted Menasse Lemma, Ethiopia, as 
Chairman; Sourdou-Migan Apithy, 
Dahomey, as First Vice-Chairman; 
and A. Atta, Nigeria, as Second Vice- 
Chairman. 

A number of reports on various 
aspects of finance and trade affecting 
nations on the African continent were 
before the Commission, which in the 
opening days of the session also heard 
statements from Philippe de Seynes, 
United Nations Under-Secretary for 
Economic and Social Affairs, David 
Owen, Executive Chairman of the 
Technical Assistance Board, Mekki 
Abbas, Executive Secretary of ECA, 


The opening of the new 

Africa Hall in Addis Ababa, 
where the Economic Commission 
for Africa held its third annual 
session was the occasion for a 
formal ceremony. Here the 
Emperor of Ethiopia, right, 

cuts the ribbon at the entrance of 
the building before touring the 
Hall with his aides and 

United Nations officials. 


Paul G. Hoffman, Managing Director 
of the Special Fund, and Roberto 
Heurtematte, United Nations Com- 
missioner for Technical Assistance. 

Mr. Lemma, in his opening speech 
as Chairman, declared that “of all 
United Nations organizations the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Africa, being 
closer to the African scene and in a 
position to benefit from our delibera- 
tions, is best equipped to appreciate 
the African problems and help us 
overcome them.” 

Commenting on the wide range of 
activities of the Commission and on 
important developments during 1960, 
Mekki Abbas, Executive Secretary of 
ECA, said that the most significant 
was the growth of external economic 
assistance to Africa. The most ad- 
vantageous utilization of this aid, he 
said, would depend on the ability of 
governments to prepare sound eco- 
nomic development plans. That was 
why, he explained, the Commission 
was giving priority to economic pro- 
gramming and development tech- 
niques, the organization of statistical 
services, administrative problems of 
African governments, and the train- 
ing of staff at all levels. 











An important addition to the civic 
amenities of the capital of 
Ethiopia, Africa Hall offers ample 
modern conference facilities as 

well as housing offices in which the 
United Nations regional commission 
will be located in future. 

Above is shown a model of the 
new building. 


The underlying reason for underde- 
velopment in African countries is the 
under-utilization of their physical and 
human resources, Mr. Hoffman, Man- 
aging Director of the Special Fund, 
told the delegates. He explained that 
the Special Fund concentrates on as- 
sisting relatively large projects designed 
to reveal wealth-producing potentials 
of natural resources and to train and 
assist in the most effective utilization 
of those resources. 

To date, he said, the Special Fund’s 
Governing Council had approved 27 
projects for African countries and ter- 
ritories. This represented about one 
fifth of the total funds allocated and 
amounted to about $39 million—a 
Special Fund allocation of $18,025,- 
500 and a counterpart contribution 
by the recipient governments of about 
$21 million. 

Mr. Owen, Executive Chairman of 
TAB, informed delegates that Africa’s 
share in the expanded program of 
technical assistance will rise to 29 per 
cent for the two years 1961 and 1962, 
a total of more than $20 million. 

Mr. Heurtematte, United Nations 
Commissioner for Technical Assist- 
ance, told the meeting that, in addition 
to aid under the expanded program, 
$3.5 million is now being made avail- 
able from the budget of the United 
Nations for assistance to newly inde- 
pendent countries. 

Mr. de Seynes, United Nations Un- 
der-Secretary, told delegates that the 
sacrifices necessary to accelerate eco- 
nomic development in Africa “will 
become acceptable if they are inspired 
and guided by an independent and 
indigenous authority” and “if people 
who are affected in their habits and 
ways of life realize they are building 
a community which is theirs.” Herein, 
Mr. de Seynes added, is the essential 
significance of independence from the 
standpoint of economic development. 

An adjustment would have to be 
made in the economies of the newly 
independent African countries, but 
this was necessary to establish a sound 
basis for further sustained and ba- 
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lanced economic growth, Mr. de 
Seynes declared. 

Commenting on the responsibilities 
of EcA, the Under-Secretary said that 
one particular question to be studied 
by the Commission was “what direc- 
tion and to what extent will the pref- 
erential systems now in existence or 
in the process of development impede 
the expansion of intra-African trade 
and possibilities of economic associa- 
tion or integration among African 
nations.” 

A proposal that members of ECA 
could make “collective representations” 
through the Commission concerning 
western European integration pro- 


grams which “had caused or might 


cause damage to their exports” was 
approved on January 30 when an 
ad hoc ECA committee concluded a 
five-day session on this question. 

The programs referred to in the 
proposal are those of the European 
Economic Community and the Euro- 
pean Free Trade Association as well 
as those of individual European coun- 
tries involving preferential or certain 
other trade arrangements. 

Collective representation, the com- 
mittee felt, might offer the possibility 
of reducing or eliminating the danger 
of extending to Africa the division of 
western Europe into competing trade 
groupings. The proposed consultation 
could ultimately result in the elimina- 
tion by the western European coun- 
tries of all discriminatory practices in 
respect of their imports from African 
countries, the committee suggested. 

Mr. Abbas said that despite the 
rise in exports of primary commodities 
by African countries, gains in foreign 
exchange earnings were small and 
sufficient only to make up for losses 
in the recession in 1958. 

With changes in the import demand 
of industrial countries and changes in 
the overall supply of primary com- 
modities, primary exporting countries 
should not place too much hope in 
cyclical expansion in industrial coun- 
tries. Indeed, Mr. Abbas noted, the 
probable impact of future cyclical 
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downswings contributes uncertainty 
and fear. 

With the exception of Guinea, there 
had been no spectacular changes in 
geographical distribution of African 
trade in the last two years, he said. 
The bulk of African trade was still 
conducted with metropolitan or for- 
mer metropolitan countries. Trade 
among African countries remained 
disturbingly small, probably amount- 
ing to not more than ten per cent of 
their total recorded trade. 

Mr. Abbas saw great possibilities 
for expansion in intra-African trade 
but emphasized that this could not be 
left to the play of spontaneous forces. 
Broad concerted action was needed to 
eliminate economic and political ob- 
stacles which might otherwise impair 
the process of economic integration 
in Africa. 

The economic situation and trends 
in Africa, including social aspects, was 
the subject of a general debate begun 
in the first week of the session. In 
addition to reports on specific sub- 
jects, the delegates had for considera- 
tion the first issue of the Economic 
Bulletin for Africa, a new publication 
of the Commission. The Bulletin con- 
tains a special article devoted to insti- 
tutional changes in the field of foreign 
trade and payments, money and bank- 
ing and an article concerned with 
economic development in the Congo 
since its independence. 

“At the present time, the economic 
conditions of the country are charac- 
terized by a depressed level of pro- 
duction and a high volume of unem- 
ployment in the major urban centres; 
by a steep decline in the volume of 
foreign trade and in the level of the 
public revenue and expenditure; and 
finally by an empty treasury, shortage 
of credit and abnormally low level of 
foreign exchange reserves,” the Bulle- 
tin says of the Republic of the Congo 
(Leopoldville). 

The current session of Eca, which 
now has 31 members and eight ass0- 
ciate members, was expected to last 
through February 18. 
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Background notes on the UN Family 





The Role of the 
General Assembly 


HE General Assembly is the main 

deliberative organ of the United 
Nations and has the right to discuss 
all matters within the scope of the 
United Nations Charter including the 
powers and functions of the other 
United Nations organs which submit 
reports to it. All member nations of 
the United Nations are represented in 
the General Assembly. Each member 
delegation consists of not more than 
five representatives and five alternates 
and as many advisers and experts as 
may be required. 

Each member nation has one vote, 
and every vote is equal. Important 
questions—such as recommendations 
regarding the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security, the election 
of members of United Nations coun- 
cils, questions of membership of the 
United Nations, matters relating to 
the operation of the trusteeship sys- 
tem, and budgetary questions—are de- 
cided by a two-thirds majority of the 
members present and voting. An ab- 
stention is not considered a _ vote. 
Other questions are decided by a sim- 
ple majority, including the determi- 
nation of what other specific decisions 
are to be taken by a two-thirds vote. 

The General Assembly meets reg- 
ularly once a year. It may also hold 
special sessions and emergency special 
sessions at the request of the Security 
Council or of a majority of United 
Nations members. Two special ses- 
sions have been held, both on the 
Palestine question, and four emer- 
gency special sessions, two on the 
Middle East, one on Hungary and 
one on the situation in the Republic 
of the Congo (Leopoldville). 

The General Assembly also initiates 
Studies and makes recommendations 
to: promote international cooperation 
in the political field; encourage the 
progressive development of internation- 
al law and its codification; promote in- 
ternational cooperation in the eco- 
nomic, social, cultural, educational and 
health fields; and assist in the realiza- 
tion of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinction as 
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to race, sex, language or religion. 

The Assembly may discuss any in- 
ternational problem brought before it 
by member states and by other United 
Nations bodies. On all such matters, 
including those affecting peace and 
security if the Security Council so 
requests, the Assembly may recom- 
mend action. It may make recom- 
mendations on general principles of 
cooperation in maintaining peace and 
security, including those governing 
disarmament and the regulation of 
armaments. The Assembly has the 
power to adopt recommendations 
only, not binding decisions; the force 
of such recommendations is that they 
represent the judgment of the ma- 
jority of the member nations. 

While the Security Council is pri- 
marily responsible for maintaining in- 
ternational peace and security and is 
authorized under Chapter VII of the 
Charter in certain circumstances to 
use military force to maintain or re- 
store peace, the functions of the 
Organization for the peaceful solution 
of conflicts, under Chapter VI of the 
Charter, have developed along a much 
broader front. 

Chapter VI calls for the solution 
of international disputes by negotia- 
tion, enquiry, mediation, conciliation, 
arbitration, judicial settlement, resort 
to regional agencies or arrangements, 
or other peaceful means. Under this 
Chapter any United Nations member 
may bring any dispute, or any situa- 
tion which might lead to international 
friction or give rise to a dispute, to 
the attention of the Security Council 
or of the General Assembly. In such 
a case, if the Security Council has 
the matter under consideration, the 
Assembly is not empowered to make 
any recommendation unless the Coun- 
cil so requests. A non-member state 
may also bring to the Security Council 
or the General Assembly a dispute 
to which it is a party if it accepts in 
advance, for the purpose of the dis- 
pute, the obligation of pacific settle- 
ment provided in the Charter. 

Where there appears to be a threat 
to peace, breach of the peace or act 


of aggression, and where the Security 
Council fails to act because of a 
negative vote of one of its permanent 
members, the Assembly may meet in 
emergency special session within 24 
hours at the request of the Council 
on the vote of any seven Council 
members, or at the request of a ma- 
jority of United Nations members. In 
such a case the Assembly may make 
recommendations to members for col- 
lective measures, including in the case 
of a breach of the peace or act of 
aggression or the use of armed force, 
to maintain or restore international 
peace and security. 

The General Assembly elects the 
non-permanent members of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and some 
members of the Trusteeship Council. 
Together with the Security Council, it 
elects the judges of the International 
Court of Justice, and, on the recom- 
mendation of the Security Council, it 
appoints the Secretary-General. New 
member nations are admitted to the 
United Nations by the General Assem- 
bly on the recommendation of the 
Security Council. 

The Assembly considers and ap- 
proves the annual budget for the en- 
tire Organization and apportions the 
expenses of the United Nations among 
all its member states. It determines 
the percentage that each is to con- 
tribute by taking into account such 
factors as national income, compara- 
tive income per person, temporary 
dislocation of national income and 
ability to secure foreign currency. 

In a declaration regarding non-self- 
governing territories, the Charter pro- 
claimed that the interests of the in- 
habitants of countries which have not 
yet attained self-government are para- 
mount, and that member states which 
administer them accept certain obli- 
gations regarding their well-being, ad- 
vancement and development. The 
Assembly receives summaries and 
analyses of information transmitted by 
the administering states. It also dis- 
cusses the report of its special com- 
mittee appointed to consider the in- 
formation submitted in accordance 
with the provision of the Charter, and 
makes recommendations for the ad- 
vancement of the peoples in the non- 
self-governing territories. 

The Charter provided for establish- 
ment of an international trusteeship 
system for the administration and su- 
pervision of trust territories placed 
under it by member states; and the 
Assembly, with the assistance of the 
Trusteeship Council exercises the func- 
tions of the United Nations with 
regard to all trust territories not desig- 
nated as strategic. The Security Coun- 
cil exercises those functions in the 
case of strategic areas. Among the 
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basic objectives of the trusteeship sys- 
tem is the promotion of the political, 
economic, social and educational ad- 
vancement of the inhabitants of the 
trust territories and their progressive 
development toward self-government 
or independence. 


In addition to taking up certain 
matters directly in plenary meeting, 
the Assembly refers most questions 
on its agenda to one of its seven 
main committees. These committees 
discuss the items and then submit 
proposals for approval by the Assem- 
bly itself in plenary meeting. Voting 
in committees and sub-committees is 
by simple majority. 

Each member state is represented 
on each of the seven main commit- 
tees. Two of these deal with political 
and security questions; the others with 
economic and financial questions; so- 
cial, humanitarian and cultural mat- 
ters; questions concerning trusteeship 
and information from non-self-govern- 
ing territories; administrative and 
budgetary matters; and legal questions. 

The organization of the work of 
an Assembly session is the responsi- 
bility of the General Committee con- 
sisting of the President, 13 Vice- 
Presidents and the Chairmen of the 
seven main committees. The General 
Committee recommends to the Assem- 
bly what items should be included in 
the agenda of the session. 


At the opening of a session, the 
Assembly appoints, on the nomina- 
tion of the President, a Credentials 
Committee of nine members which 
reports on the credentials of the dele- 
gates to the session. 

The Assembly is also assisted by 
two standing committees—a_ nine- 
member Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions 
and the 10-member Committee on 
Contributions. Both are appointed by 
the Assembly. 


that, in addition to the expenses for the 
regular and continuing activities of the 
Organization the extraordinary expenses 
arising from the United Nations opera- 
tions in the Congo will place a severe 
strain on the limited financial resources 
of a number of member states. 

The Assembly noted “with apprecia- 
tion” the willingness of certain members 
not to request reimbursement for the cost 
of air-transport facilities provided to 
move troops and supplies into the Congo, 
and that additional financial assistance in 
a substantial amount has been already 
pledged voluntarily, enabling a reduction 
to be made in the level of assessment of 
those members with the least capacity 
to pay. 

Accordingly the Assembly decided to 
establish an ad hoc account for the ex- 
penses of the United Nations in the 
Congo, noted that the waiver of airlift 
costs announced by certain governments 
will reduce the level of expenses from 
the amount of $60 million recommended 
by the Advisory Committee to the 
amount of $48.5 million, and decided 
that this amount should be apportioned 
among the member states on the basis 
of the regular scale of assessment, sub- 
ject to certain provisions. 

The Assembly called upon the former 
administering power of the Congo to 
make a substantial contribution, which 
would be applied to further reduce pro- 
portionally the assessment of member 
states affected by the specified provisions. 


United Nations Emergency Force 


By a resolution adopted on December 
20 by a vote of 50 to 8, with 27 ab- 
stentions, the Assembly, after noting 
“with satisfaction” that special financial 
assistance has been pledged voluntarily 
toward the expenditures for UNEF in 
1961, authorized the Secretary-General to 
expend up to a maximum of $19 million 
for the continuing operation of the Force 
during 1961. It also decided to assess 
the amount of $19 million against all 
United Nations members on the basis of 
the regular scale of assessments, subject 
to certain provisions. 


Public Information Activities of the United 
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economy in expenditures, to incur com- 
mitments in 1961 for the United Nations 
operations in the Congo up to the total 
of $24 million for the period January 1 
to March 31, 1961.” 


United Nations Activities in the Congo 
(ONUC) for the Period July 14, 1960 
to December 31, 1960 

By a vote of 46 to 17, with 24 ab- 
stentions, the Assembly on December 20 
adopted a resolution in which it recog- 
nizes that the expenses involved in the 
United Nations operations in the Congo 
for 1960 constitute “expenses of the Or- 
ganization” within the meaning of Article 
18 (2) of the Charter, that the assess- 
ment thereof against member states “cre- 
ates binding legal obligations on such 
states to pay their assessed shares” and 
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The Assembly adopted on December 
18, by 73 votes to none, with 9 absten- 
tions, a resolution which, “having regard 
to the increased membership of the Afri- 
can states in the United Nations,” wel- 
comes the Secretary-General’s announce- 
ment of the intention to open eight new 
information centres during 1961 (one in 
Latin America, one in eastern Europe, 
one in Asia and five in Africa). The 
resolution notes that the Secretary-Gen- 
eral has planned public information pro- 
grams at an expenditure level of about 
$5 million net for both 1960 and 1961, 
and requests the Secretary-General, in 
consultation with the consultative Panel 
of Public Information and the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budg- 
etary Questions, as appropriate: 

“1. To give high priority to the open- 
ing of information centres or arranging 


for adequate information facilities in the 
less developed areas, particularly in the 
newly independent countries and trust 
and non-self-governing territories, by ef- 
fecting economies in other directions; 

“2. To intensify his efforts to achieve 
a more effective regional representation 
at the policy-making level of the Office 
of Public Information; 

“3. To report to the General Assem- 
bly at its sixteenth session.” 


Legal Questions 


Report of the International Law Commission 
Covering the Work of Its Twelfth Session 


The Assembly adopted unanimously on 
December 12 a resolution which took 
note of the report of the International 
Law Commission and expressed apprecia- 
tion of the work accomplished at its 
twelfth session. The Assembly also ex- 
pressed hope that work on the topic 
entitled “Consular Intercourse and Im- 
munities” would be completed in time 
for the Assembly’s sixteenth session. 


Future Work in the Field of the Codification 
and Progressive Development of International 
Law 

In this resolution, adopted unanimous- 
ly on December 12, the Assembly in 
consideration, inter alia, of the fact that 
“conditions prevailing in the world today 
give increased importance to the role of 
international law, and its strict and un- 
deviating observance by all governments, 
in strengthening international peace” 
and that, “it is desirable to survey the 
present state of international law, with 
a view to ascertaining whether new top- 
ics susceptible of codification or con- 
ducive to progressive development have 
arisen,” decided to place the question 
“Future work in the field of the codifi- 
cation and progressive development of 
international law” on the provisional 
agenda of its sixteenth session in order 
to survey the whole field of international 
law and make suggestions with regard 
to the preparation of a new list of topics 
for codification and for the progressive 
development of international law. 

Member states were invited to submit 
before July 1, 1961, any views or sug- 
gestions they might have on this question 
for consideration by the General Assem- 
bly. 


Question of the Publication of a United 
Nations Juridical Yearbook 

By a resolution adopted unanimously 
on December 12, the Assembly con- 
sidered that encouragement of the de- 
velopment of international law and of 
compliance therewith are essential func- 
tions of the United Nations; further, that 
the publication of a United Nations 
Juridical Yearbook should constitute 4 
useful measure to that end. It therefore 
decided to place the question on the 
provisional agenda of the seventeenth 
Assembly session and invited member 
states to submit comments or observa- 
tions on the form and contents of the 
proposed Yearbook not later than June 
1, 1962. 
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Summary Chronology 


ot United Nations Action 


Relating to the Congo 


PART VI: December 2-29, 1960 


DECEMBER 2: 

The Soviet delegation communicated 
to the President of the General Assem- 
bly a statement “concerning the unlawful 
detention of the Prime Minister of the 
Republic of the Congo, Patrice Lu- 
mumba.” (A/4612) 

The Soviet statement referred to re- 
ports that on December 2, “armed 
detachments in the service of the irre- 
sponsible Mobutu group” had “forcibly 
captured the Prime Minister.” The pro- 
vocative nature of this action, continued 
the statement, was emphasized by the 
fact that it was the work of those whose 
domination over the country “was only 
rendered possible through connivance 
and active complicity on the part of 
the Command of the ‘United Nations 
troops’.” 

The Secretary-General transmitted to 
the members of the Security Council a 
report (S/4571) from his Special Repre- 
sentative in the Congo, regarding “cer- 
tain actions taken against Mr. Patrice 
Lumumba.” 

Annexes to the report contained two 
messages dated December 3 and 5 re- 
spectively which he had sent to President 
Kasavubu on the subject. 


DECEMBER 6: 


A statement by the Government of the 
USSR dated December 6, on the situa- 
tion in the Congo was issued as an 
Assembly document (A/4618) and also 
transmitted to the members of the Secu- 
rity Council. (S/4573) 

In the statement the Soviet Govern- 
ment asked for the immediate liberation 
of Patrice Lumumba and other govern- 
ment officials under arrest; and asked 
that “Mobutu’s bands of terrorists” be 
disarmed; that a special commission of 
representatives of African and Asian 
countries to be established to investigate 
thoroughly the sources from which Mo- 
butu’s men have been financed and 
supplied with arms.” The Soviet Union 
also called for the removal from the 
Congo of all Belgian troops and officials 
and asked that the situation in the Congo 
“be examined at the earliest possible date 
by the Security Council and by the 
United Nations General Assembly at its 
current, fifteenth, session.” 


DECEMBER 7: 


The Security Council met at the re- 
quest of the Soviet Union to consider 
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“urgent measures in connection with the 
latest events in the Congo.” 


Two draft resolutions—one sponsored 
jointly by Argentina, Italy, the United 
Kingdom and the United States (S/4578), 
the other by the Soviet Union (S/4579) 
—were circulated. 

When the Council resumed at a sec- 
ond meeting held in the late afternoon 
and evening, the Secretary-General re- 
plied to Soviet criticisms alleging that 
the United Nations had failed in its 
mission in the Congo. He emphasized 
that, on the contrary, “short of this 
operation the situation would probably 
have got out of hand.” He declared 
that the United Nations must “stand by” 
its mandate, adding: “Withdraw the UN 
Force, and it is my fear that everything 
would crumble.” 

Yugoslavia informed the Secretary- 
General in a memorandum dated Decem- 
ber 7 (A/4628), that, “as a member of 
the United Nations,” it did not wish to 
“bear or share, in any way,” the respon- 
sibility for “what is taking place at pres- 
ent in the Congo” and that it had, 
therefore, decided to withdraw “forth- 
with” its diplomatic mission from Leo- 
poldville. Yugoslav pilots and other 
technical personnel in the Congo at the 
request of the United Nations would be 
recalled. 


Belgium transmitted to the Secretary- 
General an official reply (S/4585) to the 
criticisms of its policies contained in 
Ambassador Dayal’s second report, made 
public in November. 


The report, the Belgian Government 
declared, contained “inaccurate accusa- 
tions” and “quite unacceptable demands.” 
It expressed the conviction that coopera- 
tion with United Nations representatives 
in the Congo could be “profitably re- 
sumed” on the basis of two principles— 
respect for the sovereignty of the Congo 
“in its entirety” and recognition of the 
fact that “Belgium cannot be prevented 
from helping to restore prosperity in the 
Congo in the manner desired by the 
Congolese authorities.” 


The President of the Republic of the 
Congo, in a cable to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, charged the United Nations with 
responsibility for Mr. Lumumba’s escape 
and with giving him such protection as 
“virtually to shield him from lawful 
prosecution.” (A/4580) 


DECEMBER 8: 


At the Security Council meeting, 
Argentina, on behalf of the co-sponsors. 
Argentina, Italy, the United Kingdom 
and the United States, submitted a joint 
draft resolution which would have the 
Council express the hope that the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross 
would be allowed to examine detained 
persons throughout the Congo and their 
places and conditions of detention and 
otherwise to obtain the necessary assur- 
ances for their safety. It also ‘asked the 
Secretary-General to continue his efforts 
to assist the republic in restoring law 
and order throughout its territory and 
in assuring respect for the human dignity 
of all persons within the country. 


The Soviet Union introduced a draft 
resolution which would have the Council 
call upon the Secretary-General to secure 
the immediate release of Patrice Lu- 
mumba and other Congolese officials and, 
at the same time, take necessary steps 
“to ensure the resumption of the activi- 
ties of the lawful Government and Par- 
liament of the Republic of the Congo;” 
request the UN Command to disarm the 
“terrorist bands of Mobutu;” call upon 
the Government of Belgium, in accord- 
ance with the decision of the Security 
Council and the special emergency ses- 
sion of the General Assembly, “immedi- 
ately to withdraw Belgian military, 
para-military and civil personnel from the 
Congo.” 


During the Council’s evening meeting, 
statements were made by the represen- 
tatives of the Congo (Leopoldville), the 
United Kingdom, Mali and Yugoslavia. 


The Secretary-General told the Coun- 
cil he had received “deeply disturbing” 
news of developments in Stanleyville and 
Orientale Province. The United Nations, 
he declared, had taken what counter- 
measures it could, adding that he hoped 
to circulate a report on those develop- 
ments the following day. 


In the light of the forthcoming report 
by the Secretary-General, the Council 
members agreed to adjourn. 


President Kasavubu, in a letter dated 
December 6, replying to the Secretary- 
General’s communications of December 
3 and 5, declared that the arrest of de- 
posed Prime Minister Patrice Lumumba 
should be regarded as “a domestic affair.” 
(A/4614/Add.1). He asked the Secre- 
tary-General to use his “great influence” 
to request delegations expressing concern 
over the arrest to stop “any campaign, 
any agitation, any intervention” on Mr. 
Lumumba’s behalf. 


DECEMBER 9: 


At a night meeting, the Security Coun- 
cil heard six more speakers in its debate 
on the Congo—the United States, Italy, 
Ecuador, the United Arab Republic, In- 
donesia and Cameroun. 

The Secretary-General informed the 
Council of the transport situation in the 
Congo in relation to the United Nations 
Force. 

The Assembly’s Fifth Committee re- 
ceived two draft resolutions on financing 
the United Nations operation in the 
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Congo. One was submitted by Pakistan, 
Senegal and Tunisia, and the other by 
Ireland, Liberia and Sweden. 

The Secretary-General transmitted to 
the Security Council a report by Ambas- 
sador Dayal (S/4590) saying that pro- 
vincial authorities in Stanleyville had 
issued “an ultimatum” on December 8 
in which they declared that if Patrice 
Lumumba were not released from prison 
within 24 hours all Europeans in Orien- 
tale Province would be arrested. 

Ambassador Dayal’s report told of im- 
mediate measures taken by the United 
Nations Command in the Congo to assist 
Europeans seeking the protection of the 
United Nations Force. Attached to the 
report was the text of a note of protest 
sent to the Stanleyville authorities on 
behalf of the Secretary-General. 

The Soviet delegation formally re- 
quested the Secretary-General to provide 
the Security Council with information 
regarding press reports that “irresponsible 
armed groups in Leopoldville” had taken 
control of transport serving United Na- 
tions forces in the Congo. The letter 
also requested information about meas- 
ures “taken by you or your representa- 
tives in the Congo in this connection.” 
(S/4592) 

The Prime Minister of Bulgaria cabled 
the Secretary-General urging the United 
Nations to take steps to secure the release 
of Mr. Lumumba and the other officials 
under arrest, to convene the Congolese 
Parliament and “check the aggressors and 
their agents.” The message expressed sup- 
port of the proposals contained in the 
Soviet Union’s statement on the situation 


in the Congo and appealed for their im- 
mediate implementation. 


DECEMBER 10: 


The Security Council, continuing its 
debate on the situation in the Congo, 
heard statements by China, Ceylon, India 
and Morocco. 


DECEMBER 12: 


Continuing its debate on the situation 
in the Congo, the Security Council at a 
morning meeting heard statements by 
Poland, France and Tunisia. Convening 
again in the afternoon, the Council heard 
statements by the representatives of 
Guinea and Yugoslavia. 

Following statements under the right 
of reply by the representatives of Came- 
roun and the Congo and by the Secre- 
tary-General, the Council adjourned until 
the following evening. 

Albania cabled the Secretary-General 
calling for, among other things, the re- 
lease of Patrice Lumumba, the recon- 
vening of the Congolese Parliament, the 
disarming of the “Mobutu bands” and 
the expulsion of the Belgian “colonial- 
ists.” (S/4595) 

President Sekou Touré of Guinea 
cabled the President of the Security 
Council that his government had decided 
to withdraw its contingents from the 
Congo immediately and asked that they 
be repatriated without delay. (S/4594) 


DECEMBER 13-14: 


Concluding its consideration of the sit- 
uation in the Congo, the Council in the 
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early hours of December 14 voted on the 
various proposals before it, but failed to 
adopt any. 

The joint draft resolution of Argentina, 
Italy, the United Kingdom and _ the 
United States was not adopted because 
of the negative vote of a permanent 
member of the Council. The vote was 
7 in favor, 3 against (Ceylon, Poland, 
USSR), with 1 abstention (Tunisia). 

The Soviet draft resolution was re- 
jected by a vote of 2 in favor, (Poland, 
USSR) to 8 against, with 1 abstention 
(Ceylon). 

Poland proposed a resolution which 
would have the Security Council request 
the Secretary-General to undertake the 
necessary measures to obtain the release 
of Patrice Lumumba and other officials 
under arrest. It would also request the 
Secretary-General to report to the Coun- 
cil “as soon as possible on the measures 
taken and the results thereof.” That 
proposal was rejected by a vote of 3 in 
favor (Ceylon, Poland, USSR) to 6 
against, with 2 abstentions (Argentina, 
Tunisia). 

The Secretary-General made a state- 
ment on the transport of UN supplies 
in the Congo. Later, at the conclusion 
of the debate, he made another state- 
ment in which he said he was convinced 
that if the United Nations operations 
were, “for whatever reason,” forced out 
of the Congo, “the consequences would 
be immediate civil war, degenerating into 
tribal conflicts . . . It would also mean 
a complete disintegration of whatever 
fabric of national unity still remains . . .” 
He appealed to members to avoid using 
the United Nations and its operations 
in the Congo “as a pawn in games for 
unrelated purposes.” 

The Council adjourned at 3:42 a.m. 


DECEMBER 14: 


The Secretary-General transmitted to 
the members of the Security Council 
and to the General Assembly the text 
of two letters dated December 14 from 
his Special Representative in the Congo 
and from the Secretary-General ad- 
dressed to the President of the Republic 
of the Congo. The letters dealt with the 
entry of Congolese army troops into the 
Kitona air base, establishing “aggressive 
positions” there. (S/4599) 

A cable from the Prime Minister of 
Albania to the Secretary-General dated 
December 6 protested against the expul- 
sion of the diplomatic representatives of 
the Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia and 
Ghana from Leopoldville. (S/4595). 


DECEMBER 15: 


By a roll-call vote of 45 in favor and 
15 against, with 25 abstentions, the As- 
sembly’s Fifth Committee approved the 
proposal by Pakistan, Senegal and Tuni- 
sia -recommending that the General 
Assembly decide to apportion the 1960 
costs of the United Nations operations 
in the Congo ($48.5 million net) among 
member states. The three-nation resolu- 
tion recognized that the expenses in- 
volved in the United Nations operations 
in the Congo for 1960 constitute “ex- 
penses of the Organization within the 


meaning of Article 17(2) of the Charter 
and that the assessment thereof against 
member states creates binding legal objj. 
gations on such states to pay their 
assessed shares.” 

At the request of the delegation of 
Ghana, a statement broadcast that day 
by President Kwame Nkrumah regard. 
ing the situation in the Congo was 
circulated as an Assembly document 
(A/4661). The statement called for “im- 
mediate United Nations intervention jp 
the Congo to restore forcibly law and 
order. It asked that “the Mobutu gang 
and all other non-United Nations forces” 
be disarmed and eliminated from politics; 
called for the immediate release of Pa- 
trice Lumumba and other officials, the 
reconvening of the Congolese Parliament, 
and the immediate evacuation of all 
Belgian military personnel and officials 
from the Congo. If the United Nations 
failed to comply with these proposals, 
President Nkrumah said, Ghana and 
other African states would seek to estab- 
lish “an African High Command to take 
immediate action to restore law and 
order so that the legal government, 
headed by Premier Lumumba, can op- 
erate.” 


DECEMBER 16: 


The General Assembly resumed con- 
sideration of the situation in the Congo, 
the issue having been referred to it after 
the Security Council had failed to adopt 
any of the resolutions before it. 

The Assembly held three meetings. 
At the morning meeting, statements were 
made by the representatives of the USSR 
and Yugoslavia. 

Meeting again at 3 p.m., the Assem- 
bly received a joint draft resolution from 
Ceylon, Ghana, India, Indonesia, Iraq, 
Morocco, the United Arab Republic and 
Yugoslavia. The proposal would, among 
other things, have the General Assem- 
bly urge the immediate release of all 
political prisoners and demand the im- 
mediate withdrawal of all Belgian mili- 
tary and quasi-military personnel, ad- 
visers and technicians. 

The Secretary-General made a state- 
ment in reply to points raised during the 
debate. Statements were also made by 
the representatives of Ghana, Hungary, 
Morocco and Ceylon. 

At a night meeting, the Assembly 
heard an informal proposal from Hon- 
duras to grant the Secretary-General 
blanket emergency powers for 100 days 
to settle the crisis in the Congo. It 
also heard statements by the representa- 
tives of Poland, Iraq and the Ukraine. 

Ambassador Dayal reported to the 
Secretary-General on the details of the 
incident at Bakavu, capital of Biku Prov- 
ince, on December 15 and 16, when 
Congolese gendarmes surrounded an Aus- 
trian military hospital and arrested 4 
medical team suspected of being “Belgian 
parachutists.” United Nations troops 
fred the team after a six-hour fight. 
(A/4682). 


DECEMBER 17: 


Continuing the debate on the situation 
in the Congo, the General Assembly at 
its morning meeting heard statements 
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from Albania, Sweden, Indonesia, Bul- 
garia, the United Kingdom and Byelo- 
russia. At an afternoon meeting it heard 
statements by Liberia, Cuba, the United 
States, Belgium, Romania and Australia. 

The United Kingdom and the United 
States submitted a joint draft resolution 
which would have the General Assem- 
bly, among other things, request the 
Secretary-General to continue to dis- 
charge the mandate entrusted to him by 
the United Nations in accordance with 
the resolutions of the Security Council 
and the General Assembly and to con- 
tinue to use the United Nations presence 
and machinery in the Congo (A/L.332). 

The text of a letter of December 7 
from President Kwame Nkrumah of 
Ghana, urging “most strongly” that the 
military leadership of the United Na- 
tions forces be changed “immediately,” 
was issued (A/4669). 


DECEMBER 19: 

The Fifth Committee, by a vote of 47 
to 9, with 3 abstentions, recommended 
that the General Assembly authorize the 
Secretary-General to incur commitments 
for United Nations operations in the 
Congo up to $24 million during the 
first three months of 1961 (A/C.5/L. 
655). 

The Committee also recommended 
that the General Assembly at its resumed 
fifteenth session give urgent considera- 
tion to the financing of costs incurred 
in 1961 for United Nations operations 
in the Congo and requested the Secretary- 
General to submit estimates as early as 
possible. 


DECEMBER 19-20: 

Continuing its debate on the situation 
in the Congo, the General Assembly at 
a morning meeting heard statements by 
Italy, New Zealand, Argentina, Ecuador, 
the Republic of the Congo (Brazzaville) 
and Canada. 

The Assembly had before it the joint 
draft resolution by Ceylon, Ghana, India, 
Indonesia, Iraq, Morocco, the United 
Arab Republic and Yugoslavia, as well 
as the joint draft resolution by the 
United Kingdom and the United States. 

In an afternoon meeting that con- 
tinued until the early hours of the morn- 
ing, the Assembly concluded the general 
debate on the situation in the Congo. 
Statements were made by Malaya, Yugo- 
slavia, Cameroun and India. The repre- 
sentatives of Ghana and the USSR and 
the Secretary-General made statements 
under the right of reply. 


DECEMBER 20-21: 

Nearing the end of the first part of 
its fifteenth session, the General Assem- 
bly voted on the two resolutions before 
it, rejecting both. The Assembly then 
decided, on a motion by Austria, to re- 
tain the item on the Congo on the 
agenda of the resumed session sched- 
uled for March 7. 

The revised eight-power draft resolu- 
tion (A/L.331/Rev.1.), calling on the 
United Nations to “henceforth imple- 
ment its mandate fully” and urging the 
release of all political prisoners in the 
Congo and the neutralization of the army 
under Colonel Mobutu, was defeated by 
28 votes in favor to 2 against, with 27 
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abstentions. 

The two-power draft resolution (A/L. 
332), with a vote of 43 in favor, 22 
against and 32 abstentions, fell short of 
the required two-thirds majority by one 
vote. It would, among other provisions, 
have requested the Secretary-General to 
use the presence and the machinery of 
the United Nations to assist the Republic 
of the Congo in the restoration and 
maintenance of law and order through- 
out its territory. 

The Secretary-General, in a closing 
statement following the vote, deplored 
the “dual failure” of the General Assem- 
bly and the Security Council to reach 
agreement. Operations in the Congo, he 
told the Assembly, would be continued 
under the previous decisions “with all 
energy,” and the previous resolutions on 
the Congo remained “fully valid,” as 
did “all the obligations they imposed 
on all member nations,” he said. 

Just after midnight, the Assembly ap- 
proved by a vote of 46 to 17, with 24 
abstentions, an Asian-African compromise 
on financing the $60 million cost of the 
1960 United Nations military operations 
in the Congo. The resolution authorized 
the Secretary-General to incur commit- 
ments up to $25 million for the first 
three months of 1961, pending “urgent 
consideration” at its resumed session in 
March of the overall costs of the 1961 
Congo operations. 

The Assembly also decided to appor- 
tion $48.5 million for United Nations 
expenses in the Congo in 1960 among 
member states, stating that the cost con- 
stituted “expenses of the Organization” 
within the meaning of Article 17(2) of 
the Charter and thus members had a 
legal obligation to pay their share ac- 
cording to the key established for con- 
tributions to the regular United Nations 
budget. 


DECEMBER 20: 

The appointment of Major General 
Sean McKeown of Ireland as Com- 
mander of the United Nations Force in 
the Congo was announced by the Sec- 
retary-General. General McKeown suc- 
ceeded Major General Carl von Horn, 
who returned to his post with the 
United Nations Truce Supervision Or- 
ganization in Jerusalem. 

DECEMBER 21: 

Following the voting in the General 
Assembly on the situation in the Congo, 
the Yugoslav delegation announced that 
it had informed the Secretary-General of 
the Yugoslav Government’s request that 
the United Nations Command take 
“forthwith” due measures to secure 
“speedy withdrawal” from the Congo of 
the Yugoslav technical personnel. 

The statement recalled that the Yugo- 
slav Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs had informed the General Assembly 
on December 19 that Yugoslavia would 
contribute to United Nations work in 
the Congo on condition that the United 
Nations adopted “appropriate decisions” 
that would make continued cooperation 
possible. As such decisions had not been 
adopted, the statement continued, the 
Yugoslav Government “cannot and will 
not share any responsibility for the fur- 
ther course of events in that country.” 


DECEMBER 22: 

Progress in training Congolese special- 
ists in various fields was described in a 
report received from Leopoldville. The 
review, with a series of annexes, was 
issued as Progress Report No. 6 of the 
United Nations Civilian Operations. 

UniceFr Executive Director Maurice 
Pate proposed an emergency allocation 
of $286,000 for famine relief and medi- 
cal services for refugees of tribal war- 
fare in Kasai Province. The proposal was 
made in a mail poll of UNICEF’s Execu- 
tive Board. The allocation would pro- 
vide foodstuffs for January 1961 ($156,- 
000), seed ($90,000) and drugs, equip- 
ment and transport for medical services 
($40,000). 


DECEMBER 29: 

The Secretary-General announced that 
members of the Conciliation Commission 
would join the three presiding officers of 
the Commission already in Leopoldville 
for a meeting on January 3. The Com- 
mission was established by the Advisory 
Committee on the Congo under a Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution of September 
20, 1960. 





SECURITY COUNCIL (From page 11) 


armed groups in the Congo should be 
disarmed and eliminated from political 
life and all residual forms of colonial 
intervention should be removed. If the 
Security Council proved unable to act, 
then it would be necessary to convene 
a special session of the Assembly to 
deal with the problem. In his delega- 
tion’s view, the Secretary-General must 
bear a full share of the responsibility 
for the failure of the United Nations 
mission in the Congo. 

Maurice Dejean of the Central Afri- 
can Republic deplored the death of 
Patrice Lumumba and felt there 
should be an investigation. He re- 
ferred to reported violations of the 
United Nations injunction to states to 
refrain from actions that would im- 
pede the restoration of law and order 
in the Congo and to refrain from 
unilateral military assistance to the 
Congo. His delegation fully supported 
the Secretary-General who had spoken 
of difficulties in eliminating Belgian 
elements in the Congo. The Congolese 
problem required an “African solu- 
tion” and Mr. Dejean saw such a 
solution “inherent in the consolidation 
of the power of Mr. Kasavubu and 
based upon consultation with the two 
Congolese assemblies as provided in 
the Loi fondamentale, so as to give 
the country the structure it now lacks.” 

At the close of the meeting on Feb- 
ruary 17, the Secretary-General an- 
nounced that the Advisory Committee 
on the Congo would meet the follow- 
ing day to take up the question of 
circulating copies of the preliminary 
report of the Congo Conciliation Com- 
mission. (See page 36). 
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United Nations Digest 


DATES - MEETINGS - DECISIONS - DOCUMENTS 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


Congo 
Meetings 928-937 
February 1, 2, 7, 13, 15, 16 

Resumed consideration of situation in 
Republic of Congo; adopted without ob- 
jection three-point agenda: (1) letter of 
Jan. 26 from Ceylon, Ghana, Guinea, 
Mali, Morocco, United Arab Republic 
and Yugoslavia (S/4641), later joined 
by Libya (S/4650), requesting Council 
be convened “to examine the alarming 
recent developments (in the Congo) 
which are hampering efforts for the 
preservation of law and order in that 
country, as well as its territorial integrity, 
and which, therefore, endanger interna- 
tional peace and secyrity”; (2) cable of 
Jan. 24 from President of Republic of 
Congo lodging complaint against United 
Arab Republic, charging latter had vio- 
lated Congo’s national sovereignty and 
had committed “flagrant” interference in 
country’s domestic affairs, and requesting 
meeting of Council (S/4639); and (3) 
letter of Jan. 29 from USSR charging 
that principal cause of all difficulties in 
Congo was “the continuance of Belgian 
aggression against the young African 
state” and requesting arrangements be 
made for Council “to take up immedi- 
ately the question of the situation in 
the Republic of the Congo resulting 
from the new acts of Belgian aggres- 
sion” (S/4644). 

Heard statements by Secretary-General 
(meetings 928, 933, 935). 

On Feb. 13 (meeting 933), Secretary- 
General propese« that report of his spe- 
cial representaiive in Congo regarding 
Patrice Lumumba (S/4688 and Add. 1) 
be added to agenda; by vote of 10 to 1, 
Council adopted motion of United Arab 
Republic adjourning meeting to Feb. 15; 
Feb. 15: draft resolution (S/4706) in- 
troduced by USSR (for details, see p. 
8). [At outset of this meeting, repre- 
sentative of Liberia requested that item 
on recent disturbances in Angola be 
added to agenda; President ruled that 
under provisional rules of procedure of 
Council, item proposed by Liberia could 
not be included in Council’s present 
agenda. | 

Representatives of the following coun- 
tries were, at their request, invited to 
participate in Council’s debate: Mali (S/ 
4646); India (S/4648, 4652); Yugoslavia 
(8/4654); Indonesia (S/4655, 4658); 
Belgium (S/4657); Guinea (S/4659, 
4662); Ghana (S/4660, 4663); Congo 
(Leopoldville) (S/4661); Morocco (S/ 
4664); Poland (S/4665, 4669); Libya 
(S/4666); Nigeria (S/4672, 4676); 
Sudan (S/4675, 4678); Madagascar (S/ 
4679, 4680); Cameroun (S/4685, 4699); 
Congo (Brazzaville) (S/4689); Senegal 
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(S/4692, 4694); Gabon (S/4693); Upper 
Volta (S/4709); Central African Repub- 
lic (S/4710); Iraq (S/4711); Czecho- 
slovakia (S/4712). 


Other Documents 


Cable of Jan. 24 from President of 
Republic of Congo to Secretary-General: 
S/4629/Add.1; Note by Secretary-Gen- 
eral transmitting: (a) Letter of Jan. 19 
from Secretary-General to President of 
Congo; (b) Message of Jan. 19 from 
Secretary-General through his Special 
Representative in Congo, to Mr. Tshom- 
be; (c) Letter of Jan. 20 from Secre- 
tary-General to President of Congo 
through his Special Representative 
in Congo; (d) Message of Jan. 19 
from Special Representative of Secretary- 
General in Congo to Messrs. Gizenga, 
Manzikala and Lundula in Stanley- 
ville and to Mr. Kashamura_ in 
Bukavu; (e) Message of Jan. 23 from 
Secretary-General through his Special 
Representative in Congo to Mr. Gizenga 
in Stanleyville: S/4637; Message from 
Mr. Tshombe received by Secretary-Gen- 
eral on Feb. 1: S/4637/Add.1; Exchange 
of communications between Secretary- 
General and President of Republic of 
Congo: S/4643; Cable of Feb. 1 from 
President of Congo and countersigned by 
Chairman of College of Commissioners- 
General and Commissioner-General for 
Foreign Affairs: S/4667; Report to Sec- 
retary-General from his Special Repre- 
sentative in Congo regarding Patrice Lu- 
mumba: S/4688 and Add.1; Report on 
recent developments in Northern Katanga 
from Special Representative of Secretary- 
General: S/4691 and Add.1. 

Report by Secretary-General on in- 
tended withdrawals of certain contingents 
from UN Force in Congo: S/4640; Com- 
munications of Jan. 25 from Secretary- 
General to His Majesty the King of 
Morocco and to Permanent Representa- 
tive of Morocco and Letter of Feb. 1 
from Permanent Representative of Mo- 
rocco to Secretary-General: S/4668 and 
Add.1. 

Communications addressed to Secre- 
tary-General by Representative of Bel- 
gium: S/4649; Letter of Jan. 21 from 
Secretary-General to Representative of 
Belgium: S/4651; Letter of Jan. 31 to 
President of Security Council from Rep- 
resentative of Belgium: S/4656. 

Cables of Jan. 19 and Feb. 14 from 
Mali: S/4633, 4705; Letters of Jan. 20 
and Feb. 10, 11, 14 from USSR: S/4634, 
4683, 4686, 4704; Letter of Jan. 22 and 
cable of Feb. 13 from Yugoslavia: 
S/4636; 4701; Letters of Jan. 30 and 
Feb. 14 from Czechoslovakia: S/ 
4653, 4707; Cable of Feb. 6 from Congo 
(Brazzaville): $/4671; Telegram of Feb. 


6 from Madagascar: S/4673; Letter of 
Feb. 6 and cable of Feb. 15 from 
Sudan: S/4674, 4731; Note  verbale 
of Feb. 7 from Senegal: S/4677; Tele. 
gram of Feb. 9 from Gabon: S/468}. 
Letter of Feb. 10 from Ceylon, Ghana, 
Guinea, India, Indonesia, Libya, Mali, 
Morocco, United Arab Republic, Yugo. 
slavia: $/4682; Communications of Feb, 
10, 14, 15 from Guinea: S/4684, 4703, 
4715; Telegram of Feb. 11 from Central 
African Republic: $/4687; Telegram of 
Feb. 11 from Dahomey: S/4690; Cable 
of Feb. 13 from Chad: S/4695; Cable of 
Feb. 13 from Upper Volta: S/4697; 
Cable of Feb. 13 from Morocco: S/4698; 
Cable of Feb. 13 from Cuba: S/4700; 
Cable of Feb. 14 from Tunisia: S/4702; 
Letters of Feb. 14 and 16 from. Brazil: 
S/4713, 4717; Text of statement of Feb. 
14 by Liberia: $/4714; Cable of Feb. 15 
from Somalia: S/4716; Cable of Feb. 
15 from Romania: S/4719; Letter of 
Feb. 16 from Poland: S/4718; Cable of 
Feb. 16 from Haiti: S/4721; cable of 
Feb. 14 from Ethiopia: S/4736; Letter 
of Feb. 15 from Ceylon: S/4744. 


Situation in Union of South Africa 
Report by Secretary-General under Se- 
curity Council resolution S/4300: S/4635. 


Organization of American States (OAS) 


Letter of Jan. 6 from _ Secretary- 
General of Oas transmitting resolution 
adopted by Council of oas on Jan. 4 
(on extending suspension of trade of 
OAS member states with Dominican Re- 
public to petroleum and petroleum prod- 
ucts, trucks and spare parts) and 
including dissenting opinion of Brazil: 
S/4628; Letter of Jan. 24 from Secretary- 
General of oas transmitting copy of 
Jan. 19 from Interim Representative of 
United States on Council of oas on 
action taken by United States Govern- 
ment relative to above resolution: S/ 
4647; 


Other Documents 

Decisions taken and _ resolutions 
adopted by Security Council during 1960, 
prepared by Department of Political and 
Security Affairs: S/INF/15. 

Matters before Council. Statements by 
Secretary-General: S/4631, 4638, 4645, 
4670, 4696. 

Panel for Inquiry and Conciliation 
created by GA Res. 268 D(III) of April 
28, 1949. Revised list of persons desig- 
nated by Member States: S/4632(A/ 
4686). 

Credentials: United States (S/4642); 
Ceylon (S/4708). 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


United Nations Staff Pension Committee 

Jan. 25 (closed) 
Committee of Experts on Review of Activities 
and Organization of Secretariat 

Feb. 6, 8-10, 13-15 (closed) 


Standing Committee of UN Joint Staff Pension 
Board 


Feb. 7 (closed) 
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Fifteenth Session 

Correction: UNITED NATIONS REVIEW, 
January 1961, page 52: votes on resolu- 
tions 1537(XV) (Economic conditions 
in NSGT’S), 1538(XV) (Dissemination 
of information) and 1539(XV) (Par- 
ticipation of NSGT’s, etc.) were 75-0-11, 
76-0-11 and 79-0-10 respectively. 

Page 55: The vote on resolution on 
land reform in Second Committee was 
unanimous. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Subcommission on Prevention of Discrimination 
and Protection of Minorities 

Thirteenth session 

Jonvary 16-31, February 3 


Discrimination in education 


Jan. 16, 17: on Jan. 17 adopted (12- 
0-1) draft resolution (E/CN.4/Sub.2/L. 
221, as orally revised) submitted by 
Messrs. Abdel-Ghani (United Arab Re- 
public) and Abu Rannat (Sudan) re- 
questing Commission on Human Rights 
to ask Economic and Social Council to 
invite states to take necessary steps to 
give effect to Convention and Recom- 
mendation against Discrimination in Edu- 
cation adopted by UNESCO (E/CN.4/Sub. 
2/210); rejected (3-5-5) amendment (E/ 
CN.4/Sub.2/L.222) proposed by Mr. 
Sapozhnikov (USSR). 


Discrimination in political rights 

Jan. 17-20, 23, 24: on Jan. 24 adopted 
unanimously draft resolution (E/CN.4/ 
Sub.2/L.225, as orally revised) submitted 
by Messrs. Abdel-Ghani (United Arab 
Republic), Abu Rannat (Sudan) and 
Krishnaswami (India) inviting special 
rapporteur (Hernan Santa Cruz, of 
Chile) to complete his final report on 
subject (E/CN.4/Sub.2/L.217) in time 
for Subcommission’s 14th session in 1962. 


Manifestations of anti-semitism and other 
forms of racial prejudice 

Jan. 24-27, 30: Subcommission had be- 
fore it following documents on manifes- 
tations of anti-semitism and other forms 
of racial prejudice and religious intoler- 
ance of similar nature: Notes by Secre- 
tary-General communicating: (1) com- 
ments of governments (E/CN.4/Sub.2/ 
208 and Add. 1, 2); (2) comments of 
UNESCO (E/CN.4/Sub.2/209); (3) com- 
ments of NGO’s and governments (E/CN. 
4/Sub.2/L.216 and Add. 1-6); 

Jan. 30: adopted unanimously draft 
resolution (E/CN.4/Sub.2/L.226/Rev.2, 
as orally revised) submitted by Messrs. 
Abu Rannat (Sudan), Krishnaswami 
(India) and Matsch (Austria) requesting 
Commission on Human Rights to invite 
Economic and Social Council to recom- 
mend that General Assembly adopt reso- 
lution calling on governments to take 
specific measures to combat racial, na- 
tional and religious hatred: rejected (2-4- 
6) amendment by Mr. Sapozhnikov 
(USSR) (E/CN.4/Sub.2/L.230) to re- 
vised draft resolution (E/CN.4/Sub.2/L. 
226/Rev.2). - 

Other documents: Draft resolution sub- 
mitted by Mr. Sapozhnikov (USSR): 
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E/CN.4/Sub.2/L.224; Amendments sub- 
mitted by Mr. Hiscocks (United King- 
dom), Mr. Juvigny (France) and Mr. 
Abdel-Ghani (United Arab Republic): 
E/CN.4/Sub.212/227, L.228, and L.229 
respectively. 


Cessation of any advocacy of national, racial 
or religious hostility 

Jan. 30: decided to postpone to its 
14th session any further consideration of 
the item on: “Measures to be taken for 
the cessation of any advocacy of na- 
tional, racial or religious hostility that 
constitutes an incitement to hatred and 
violence, jointly or separately.” 

Document: Draft resolution submitted 
by Mrs. Mironova (USSR) at Subcom- 
mission’s twelfth session: E/CN.4/Sub. 
2/L.211. 


Second United Nations Conference of NGO's 


Jan. 30, 31: on Jan. 31 adopted un- 
animously draft resolution submitted by 
Mr. Juvigny (France) (E/CN.4/Sub.2/ 
L.231), as orally amended by sponsor 
and by Mr. Raymond (United States), 
drawing attention of various organs of 
United Nations and specialized agencies 
and of universities to decisions of Sec- 
ond United Nations Conference of NGO’s 
Interested in Eradication of Prejudice 
and Discrimination (E/NGO/Conf.2/7). 


Protection of minorities 


Jan, 31: adopted (7-0-5) draft resolu- 
tion (E/CN.4/Sub.2/L.232, as orally re- 
vised) submitted by Mr. Matsch (Aus- 
tria) requesting compilation of texts of 
international instruments and_ similar 
measures of international character 
“which are of contemporary interest and 
which provide special protective meas- 
ures for ethnic, religious or linguistic 
groups” for presentation to Subcommis- 
sion at its 14th session together with an 
analysis of these special measures. 

Document: Activities of United Na- 
tions relating to protection of minorities. 
Note by Secretary-General: E/CN.4/Sub. 
2/194 (issued Nov. 6, 1958). 


Other Matters 


Jan. 10: decided unanimously to invite 
Commission on Status of Women to send 
representative to participate in its deliber- 
ations when items relating to discrimina- 
tion based on sex were to be discussed. 

Jan. 31: in reference to future work 
program, agreed to mention in its report 
to Commission on Human Rights matter 
referred to (periodic reports on human 
rights) in draft resolution (E/CN.4/Sub. 
2/L.233) submitted and then withdrawn 
by Mr. Raymond (United States). 

Feb. 2: private meeting held to con- 
sider agenda item on “Communications 
relating to prevention of discrimination 
and protection of minorities.” Subcom- 
mission had before it a non-confidential 
list of communications (E/CN.4/Sub.2/ 
CR.5) and a confidentiial list. 

Feb. 2, 3: adopted draft report (E/ 
CN.4/Sub.2/L.223 and addenda). 


Other documents 


Statements submitted by International 
Federation of University Women and 


International Federation of Women Law- 
yers: E/CN.4/Sub.2/NGO/20, 21. 

Report of 13th session of Subcom- 
mission to Commission on Human 
Rights: E/CN.4/815(E/CN.4/Sub.2/211) 
and Corr. 1. 

Representation at session: Abdel- 
Hamid Abdel-Ghani (United Arab Re- 
public); Mohamed Ahmed Abu Rannat 
(Sudan); C. Richard Hiscocks (United 
Kingdom); José D. Ingles (Philippines) ; 
Pierre Juvigny (France); Wojciech Ketr- 
zynski (Poland); Jacek Machowski (Al- 
ternate) (Poland); A. Krishnaswami 
(India); Franz Matsch (Austria); *Nabih 
Noussair (Alternate) (Lebanon); *John 
M. Raymond (Alternate) (United States); 
Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat (Uruguay); 
Voitto Saario (Finland); Hernan Santa 
Cruz (Chile); *V. I. Sapozhnikov (AI- 
ternate) (USSR). 

Also attending: Observer from Govern- 
ment of Israel; representatives of 1Lo and 
UNESCO; and observers from 32 non- 
governmental organizations. 


*Representatives unable to attend: 
Charles D. Ammoun (Lebanon); A. A. 
Fomin (USSR); Philip Halpern (United 
States). 

[Members of Subcommission serve in 
their individual capacity as experts, not 
as government representatives. | 


Population Commission 


Eleventh Session 
February 7-17 


Feb. 7: elected following officers by 
acclamation: Jacques Mertens de Wil- 
mars (Belgium), Chairman; Hassan Hus- 
sein (United Arab Republic), Vice-Chair- 
man; and Conrad Taeuber (United 
States), Rapporteur; adopted agenda (E/ 
CN.9/157). 

The items and_ relevant reports 
discussed by Commission were as fol- 
lows: (1) Objectives and accomplish- 
ments of United Nations in field of 
population (E/CN.9/158 and Corr.1); 
(2) World demographic situation, with 
primary reference to mortality (E/CN.9/ 
159; also Population Bulletin of United 
Nations, No. 6); (3) World population 
census program: evaluation, analysis and 
utilization of results of censuses of under- 
developed countries (E/CN.9/160 and 
Add.1; E/CN.9/161; also reports on 
United Nations Seminars on Evaluation 
and Utilization of Population Census 
Data in Latin America, held November- 
December 1959, and in Asia and Far 
East, June-July 1960: E/CN.9/CONF.1/ 
1/Rev.1 and E/CN.9/CONF.2/1, respec- 
tively); (4) Demographic studies relevant 
to policy-making and planning of eco- 
nomic and social development programs 
for underdeveloped countries (E/CN.9/ 
162); (5) Population conferences (E/ 
CN.9/163); (6) Technical assistance in 
demographic field (E/CN.9/158 and 
164); (7) Control and limitation of doc- 
umentation; and (8) Progress of work 
during 1959-1960 and work program for 
1961-1962 (E/CN.9/164 and E/CN.9/ 
L.74). 

Among subjects on which Commission 
recommended action were the following: 
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UN aid to underdeveloped countries in 
population studies: 

Recommended undertaking of such 
projects as: strengthening of Regional 
Centres for Demographic Training and 
Research for Latin America (in Santiago, 
Chile) and for Asia and Far East (in 
Chembur, Bombay, India); assistance in 
training of more personnel in demo- 
graphic techniques in the two regions 
and on-the-job training of a limited num- 
ber of internes in the Centres; programs 
for consultants to assist governments in 
analysis of censuses; development of 
regional centre for demographic research 
in Africa, to begin in 1962, and develop- 
ment of a subregional centre for demo- 
graphic research for Central America 
and Mexico in 1961; assistance in prepar- 
ation of studies for national and regional 
seminars and in work of assessing vital 
statistics; and preparation of technical 
manual for underdeveloped countries on 
methods of analysis and evaluation ap- 
plicable to population censuses. 


Population conference 


Adopted (11-0-2) draft resolution by 
United Kingdom (E/CN.9/L.73 and 
Add.1) asking that Economic and Social 
Council approve holding in 1964 or 1965 
of second world population conference of 
experts under UN auspices and in close 
collaboration with International Union 
for Scientific Study of Population and in- 
terested specialized agencies. 


1960 world population census program 


Adopted unanimously United States 
proposal (E/CN.9/L.72) which would 
have Economic and Social Council 
among other things “request the Secre- 
tary-General to intensify, during the next 
few years, efforts at international co- 
operation in evaluation, analysis and 
utilization of population census results 
and related data, especially in less de- 
veloped countries”, and which outlines a 
series of steps in this direction. 


1961-62 work program 


Recommended inclusion in work pro- 
gram of eight projects which are related 
for the most part to underdeveloped 
countries and which were deferred from 
1959 session (E/CN.9/164): (1) studies 
of methods of population projections; 
(2) studies of factors affecting fertility 
and mortality trends; (3) survey of rural- 
urban migration; (4) studies of effects of 
urbanization and _ industrialization on 
growth and structure of economically ac- 
tive population; (5) studies of influence 
of international migration on total and 
economically active population of select- 
ed countries of emigration and immigra- 
tion; (6) survey of existing information 
on fertility in relation to social and eco- 
nomic development; (7) seminar on eval- 
uation and utilization of census results 
and other needed demographic studies in 
Middle East; (8) revision and bringing 
up to date of Secretariat report on De- 
terminants and Consequences of Popula- 
tion Trends. 
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World demographic studies, with primary 
reference to mortality 

Recommended that Secretary-General 
bring to attention of governments and 
appropriate international organizations 
the urgent need for improvement in mor- 
tality statistics, and urged continued tech- 
nical assistance for this purpose. 


Other documents 


Draft report to Economic and Social 
Council (E/CN.9/L.71 and Corr.!, 2 
and Add. 1-6) [adopted unanimously 
as amended]. 


Membership of Commission 


Belgium, Ceylon, China, El Salvador, 
France, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Norway, 
Ukrainian SSR, USSR, United Arab Re- 
public, United Kingdom, United States, 
Uruguay. 


Economic Commission for Asia and Far East 


Committee on Trade 
Fourth Session 
Bangkok 
January 17-25 

Approved a number of measures de- 
signed to stimulate Asian trade coopera- 
tion within framework of over-all re- 
gional economic cooperation; adopted 
ECAFE code of recommended customs 
procedures; decided to examine question 
of regional training and research in cus- 
toms administration; recommended that 
working party of experts be convened on 
development of international commercial 
arbitration in region; requested ECAFE 
secretariat in conjunction with member 
governments to investigate and report on 
facilities for holding an Asian Trade 
Fair. 

Chairman: Luang Bisuchana Banijlak 
(Thailand); Vice-Chairmen: I. A. Khan 
(Pakistan) and Toshio Urabe (Japan). 


Experts on Programming Techniques (Second 
Group) 


Bangkok 
January 19—(February 14) 


Group of six experts from India, Japan, 


Mexico, Pakistan, USSR and United 
States met to map procedures for pro- 
gramming of economic development in 
Asian economies, to outline practical 
methods for making planning decisions 
in industrial sectors, to evaluate sources 
of statistical data now available and to 
consider ways to improve these sources. 

Chairman: Hollis B. Chanery (United 
States) 

Document: Report of First Group of 
Experts on “Programming Techniques for 
Economic Development with Special 
Reference to Asia and Far East” (E/ 
CN.11/535). Development Programming 
Technical Ser. No. 1. U.N. Sales No.: 
60.11.F.3. 


Economic Commission for Africa 


Third Session 
Addis Ababa 
February 6-15 

Feb. 6: unanimously elected Menasse 
Lemma (Ethiopia), Chairman, Sourdou- 
Migan Apithy (Dahomey), First Vice- 


Chairman, A. Atta (Nigeria), Second 
Vice-Chairman; heard message from Em. 
peror Haile Selassie; Feb. 7: adopted 
provisional agenda (E/CN.14/56, 57 and 
Corr.1 and Add. 1, 2). 


Welcoming of new members and admission of 
members 

Feb. 7: admitted two new associate 
members: (1) Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland (E/CN.14/58) and (2) 
British High Commission Territories of 
Bechuanaland, Basutoland and Swazi- 
land (E/CN.14/59); adopted (23-4-3) 
Dahomey proposal that Mauritania’s ap. 
plication for membership in ECA be trans- 
mitted with favorable recommendation 
to Economic and Social Council; delega- 
tion of Morocco then withdrew from ses- 
sion. 

Other documents: Notification by Ex- 
ecutive Secretary to new African mem- 
bers of United Nations regarding mem- 
bership in Commission: E/CN.14/92; 
Requests by Cameroun, Dahomey, Mal- 
agasy Republic (Madagascar), Mali, 
Mauritania, Federation of Nigeria, Re- 
public of Niger, Senegal, Togo and Up- 
per Volta for admission to membership 
of Eca: E/CN.14/98 [with exception of 
Mauritania, all states are members of 
United Nations and therefore have full 
right to membership in Eca]. 


Economic situation and trends in Africa 
including social aspects 

Feb. 8-10, 13: heard statements by 
Managing Director of Special Fund, Eca 
Executive Secretary, United Nations Un- 
der-Secretary for Economic and Social 
Affairs, Executive Chairman of TaB and 
Commissioner of United Nations Tech- 
nical Assistance; held general debate. 

Documents: Review of food and agri- 
culture situation in Africa: E/CN.14/ 
62 and Corr.1; Control of desert locust: 
E/CN.44/66; Economic Bulletin for Afri- 
ca: Vol. 1, No. 1, Part A: Current eco- 
nomic trends; Part B: Special articles; 
Statistical appendix: E/CN.14/67 and 
STAT. APP.; International action for com- 
modity stabilization and role of Africa 
(E/CN.14/68); FAo Report on Eca Cen- 
tre on land policies in East and Central 
Africa, held in Kenya (October 2-6) and 
Uganda (October 7-25): E/CN.14/69; 
Social aspects of economic development: 
E/CN.14/70; Effects of urbanization on 
family life in Africa: E/CN.14/71. 


Effects of economic groupings in Europe on 
African economies 

Feb. 14, 15: held general debate. 

Documents: Information paper on pro- 
cedures for accession to GATT and advan- 
tages for less developed countries: E/ 
CN.14/61 and Corr.1; Significance of re- 
cent common market developments in 
Latin America: E/CN.14/64; Impact of 
Western European integration on African 
trade and development: E/CN.14/72. 


International assistance to Africa 


Feb. 14, 15: item introduced and dis- 
cussed. 

Documents: Technical assistance of In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development in Africa: E/CN.14/73; 
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Technical Assistance activities of Inter- 
national Monetary Fund: E/CN.14/74; 
Information paper on technical assistance 
provided to countries and territories of 
gca region under expanded and regular 
program : E/CN.14/77; International eco- 
nomic assistance to Africa: E/CN.14/88; 
United Nations programs for technical 
assistance in public administration: E/ 
CN.14/89. 


Resolutions adopted: 

(1) International action for com- 
modity stabilization and role of Africa, 
sponsored by Ethiopia, Ghana, Guinea, 
Liberia, Nigeria, Tunisia (E/CN.14/ 
L.57); adopted unanimously; among 
other things calls for a meeting of Afri- 
can countries producing primary com- 
modities in order to consider the position 
of agricultural commodities of main in- 
terest to them, on which action is most 
urgent. 

(2) Economic and social development 
(E/CN.14/L.59), submitted by Republic 
of Congo (Leopoldville), Dahomey, 
Ethiopia, Ghana, Guinea, Liberia, Libya, 
Mali, Nigeria, Sudan, Tunisia and United 
Arab Republic; adopted by 29 votes to 1; 
asks that subregional studies be made 
of the economic and social consequences 
of practices of racial discrimination on 
the mobilization of all available resources 
for balanced economic development of all 
territories within ECa’s scope. 


Ad Hoc Committee 


Jan. 23-30: examined impact of west- 
ern Europe integration programs on 
African economies, and among other 
things approved report on this subject 
(E/CN.14/72). 


Preparatory Committee 
Feb. 2-3: examined Commission’s work 


program for 1961-1962 (E/CN.14/87/ 
Rev.1). 


United Nations Conf. for Adoption of 
Single Convention on Narcotic Drugs 


United Nations, N. Y. 
Janvary 24-February 16 
Plenary Meetings 1-19 

Jan. 24: elected C. W. A. Schurmann 
(Netherlands), President; decided to in- 
crease number of vice-presidents from 14, 
a proposed in rules of procedure, to 18, 
a proposed by United States, supported 
by USSR; adopted provisionally rules of 
procedure (E/CONF.34/2) as amended; 
elected as vice-presidents: Afghanistan, 
Brazil, Dahomey, France, Hungary, India, 
Iran, Japan, Mexico, Pakistan, Peru, 
Switzerland, Thailand, Turkey, USSR, 
United Arab Republic, United Kingdom, 
United States; appointed Credentials 
Committee consisting of Costa Rica, El 
Salvador, Morocco, New Zealand, Ni- 
geria, Philippines, Spain, USSR, United 
States; decided, without objection, to in- 
vite Director of Anti-Narcotics Bureau 
of League of Arab States to attend Con- 
ference. 

Jan. 25-27, 30-31; Feb. 1, 2, 6-8, 14- 
16; decided on organization of work and 
time-table for discussions (E/CONF.34/ 
3 and C.1/L.1); took up third draft 
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of single convention prepared by Com- 
mission on Narcotic Drugs (E/CN.7/AC. 
3/9 and Add.1); completed adoption of 
rules of procedure (E/CONF.34/2); held 
general debate; set up eight committees 
(see below); accepted various articles in 
principle and forwarded them to drafting 
committee. 

Other documents: Compilation of com- 
ments on Single Convention (third draft): 
E/CONF.34 and Add.1-3; Problem of 
poppy straw: E/CONF.34/4 and Corr.1; 
Medical use of cannabis drugs: E/CONF. 
34/5 and Add.i; Exempted preparations 
of drugs in Schedule III: E/CONF.34/6; 
Administrative arrangements: E/CONF. 
34/7 and Corr.1; Views of Permanent 
Central Opium Board and Drug Super- 
visory Body on question of secretariat: 
E/CONF.34/8; Report of Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee on Part (b): Articles 30, 40-43 
and 25 of Convention: E/CONF.34/9; 
Report of Ad Hoc Committee on Part 
(d): Articles 35-38 of Convention: E/ 
CONF.34/10; Amendment by India to 
rule 38 of provisional rules of procedure, 
by Turkey to Article 32 and by Nether- 
lands to Article 45: E/CONF.34/L.1, 2, 
5; Canada and United States proposal for 
new paragraph: E/CONF.34/L.3; Note 
by President circulating correspondence 
between Israel representative of Confer- 
ence and President: E/CONF.34/L.4; 
List of representatives: E/CONF./34/ 
INF.1 and Corr. 1. 

[The proposed single convention would 
(1) replace nine multilateral treaties for 
the control of narcotic drugs concluded 
between 1912 and 1953, eight of which 
are in force and one (Opium Protocol 
of 1953) not yet ratified; (2) reduce the 
number of international bodies concerned 
exclusively with narcotics control by 
merging the Permanent Central Opium 
Board and the Drug Supervisory Body 
into a single organ; and (3) make pro- 
vision for the control of production of 
raw materials. A single secretariat for 
all United Nations organs dealing with 
narcotics control is also suggested.] 


Committees of Conference 
General Committee 
Jan. 25: discussed and approved or- 
ganization of work (E/CONF.34/3), di- 
vision of Convention and time-table of 
discussions (E/CONF.34/C.1/L.1). 
Chairman: C. W. A. Schurmann 
(Netherlands); Members: President and 
Vice-Presidents of Conference. 


Ad Hoc Committee on Part (a) 


Set up on Jan. 30 to consider articles 2 
(substances under control) and 3 
(changes in scope of control), less the 
schedules. 

Chairman: Abdul Hakim Tabibi (Af- 
ghanistan); Members: Afghanistan, Aus- 
tralia, Brazil, Canada, China, Denmark, 
Federal Republic of Germany, France, 
Ghana, Haiti, Hungary, India, Iran, 
Israel, Liberia, Mexico, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Pakistan, Philippines, Poland, 
Republic of Korea, Romania, Sweden, 
Switzerland, -Tunisia, Turkey, USSR, 
United Arab Republic, United Kingdom, 
United States, Yugoslavia; Documents: 
E/CONF.34/C.2/L.1-6. Report: L.7. 


Technical Committee 


Appointed on Feb. 6 to consider 
schedules, and definitions from scientific 
aspect. 


Chairman: Alexander Johnson (Aus- 
tralia; Vice-Chairman: Amin Ismail 
(United Arab Republic); Members: Aus- 
tralia, Byelorussian SSR, Canada, China, 
Congo (Leopoldville), Federal Republic 
of Germany, France, Hungary, Iran, 
Japan, Netherlands, New Zealand, Po- 
land, Republic of Korea, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Turkey, Ukrainian SSR, 
USSR, United Arab Republic, United 
Kingdom, United States, Venezuela. 
Documents: E/CONF.34/C.3/L.1-10. 


Ad Hoc Committee on Part (b) 


Set up on Jan. 31 to consider articles 
30 (medical and scientific purposes) 40- 
43 (manufacture, trade and distribution, 
international trade, and measures of 
supervision and inspection) and 25 (spe- 
cial administration). 


Chairman: B. N. Banerji (India); 
Members: Australia, Brazil, Canada, 
China, Congo (Leopoldville), Denmark, 
Federal Republic of Germany, France, 
Ghana, Guatemala, Hungary, India, In- 
donesia, Iran, Israel, Japan, Liberia, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Pakistan, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, Ukrainian 
SSR, USSR, United Kingdom, United 
States, Venezuela. Documents: E/CONF. 
34/C.4/L.1-4. Report: E/CONF.34/9. 


Ad Hoc Committee on Part (c) 


Set up on Feb. 6 to consider articles 
31 to 34 (opium and poppy straw). 


Chairman: Louis Ignacio-Pinto (Dah- 
omey); Vice-Chairman: Jorgen Hansen 
Koch (Denmark); Members: Afghanis- 
tan, Bulgaria, Burma, Byelorussian SSR, 
Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, Dah- 
omey, Denmark, Federal Republic of 
Germany, France, Hungary, India, Iran, 
Japan, Morocco, Netherlands, Pakistan, 
Poland, Republic of Korea, Switzerland, 
Thailand, Turkey, Ukrainian SSR, USSR, 
United Kingdom, United States, Yugo- 
slavia. Documents: E/CONF.34/C.5/L. 
1-5. 


Drafting Committee 
Set up on Feb. 7. 


Chairman: R. E. Curran (Canada); 
Vice-Chairman: D. Nikolic (Yugoslavia) ; 
Members: Afghanistan, Brazil, Canada, 
China, Denmark, France, Greece, India, 
Mexico, Netherlands, Poland, Switzer- 
land, Turkey, USSR, United States, Yugo- 
slavia. Documents: E/CONF.34/C.6/L. 
1-4, 


Ad Hoc Committee on Part (d) 


Set up on Feb. 7 to consider articles 
35-38 (coca leaf and crude cocaine). 


Chairman: Kenjiro Chikaraishi (Ja- 
pan); Members: Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, 
China, France, Indonesia, Japan, Mexico, 
Netherlands, Peru, Turkey, USSR, United 
States. Documents: E/CONF.34/C.7/L.1, 
2. Report: E/CONF.34/10. 
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Ad Hoc Committee on Part (e) 


Set up on Feb. 8 to consider article 
39 (cannabis). 

Chairman: Barouch M. Grinberg (Bul- 
garia); Members: Brazil, Burma, Byelo- 
russian SSR, Canada, China, Congo 
(Leopoldville), Costa Rica, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Dahomey, France, Ghana, Haiti, 
Hungary, India, Italy, Lebanon, Liberia, 
Mexico, Morocco, Netherlands, Nigeria, 
Pakistan, Panama, Poland, Senegal, Togo, 
Tunisia, Turkey, USSR, United Arab Re- 
public, United Kingdom, United States, 
Yugoslavia. Documents: E/CONF.34/C. 
8/L.1; Report: E/CONF.34/12. 


Other Meetings 
UNICEF 


Documents: 


Countries and projects assisted by 
UNICEF: count and listing of such pro- 
jects at time of conclusion of January 
1961 session of Executive Board: E/ 
ICEF/405; Checklist of UNICEF docu- 
ments issued for January 1961 Executive 
Board session: E/ICEF/INF/16/Rev.1 
Committee on Administrative Budget: 

Jan. 26 (closed) 


Standing Committee of International Lead and 
Zine Study Group (Fourth session) 


Jan. 5 (closed) 


Group of Experts on Organization and Ad- 
ministration of Social Services (of Social Com- 
mission) 

Jan. 23-27 
(closed ) 


30, 31, Feb. 1-3, 7-10 


Seminar on Muman Rignts 


Wellington, New Zecland 
February 6-(21) 
Tenth seminar arranged under UN 


Program of Advisory Services in field of 
human rights established by General As- 
sembly in 1955; organized jointly by 
United Nations and government of New 
Zealand; subjects on agenda: methods of 
investigation of crimes; rights and guar- 
antees of persons accused, arrested or 
detained; independence and impartiality 
of judiciary; >rcvedures for arrest and 
detention of suspects and safeguards 
against arbitrary or illegal action; prob- 
lems connected with hearing of cases in 
court; procedure to be followed when 
accused may not be fully responsible be- 
cause of immaturity, insanity or for other 
reasons. 

Officers: Honorary Chairman: J. R. 
Hanan (New Zealand); Working Chair- 
man: H. R. C. Wild (New Zealand); 
Vice-Chairmen: H. T. Ong (Malaya); 
Violet Alva (India); R. Abdurrachaman 
(Indonesia); Saburo Shimoura (Japan); 
Chaudhury Nazir Ahmed Khan (Paki- 
stan); and Tran Minh Tiet (Viet-Nam). 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 
South West Africa Cases 


According to a Court communiqué of 
Dec. 16, 1960, the Union government has 
appointed as its agent Dr. Joan Philip 
Verloren van Themaat, Legal Adviser to 
Dept. of External Affairs. 
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In a communiqué dated Feb. 6, 1961, 
announcement was made that in each of 
South West Africa cases, President of 
Court has made an order fixing time- 
limits for filing of pleadings, as follows: 
Ethiopia v. Union of South Africa 

—for the Memorial of Ethiopian Gov- 
ernment, April 5, 1961; 

—for the Counter-Memorial of Govern- 
ment of Union of South Africa, Dec. 
15, 1961. 

Liberia v. Union of South Africa 

—for Memorial of Liberian Government, 
April 15, 1961; 

—for Counter-Memorial of Government 
of Union of South Africa, Dec. 15, 
1961. 

Subsequent procedure reserved for fur- 
ther decision. 


Other Matters 


According to communiqué of Nov. 19, 
1960, Stanislas Aquarone was elected by 
Court to succeed M. Garnier-Coignet as 
Deputy Registrar. 

On Feb. 13, 1961, a United Nations 
commemorative stamp was issued hon- 
oring the Court. 


SIGNATURES, RATIFICATIONS, ETC. 


Received during January, 1961: 

From Cambodia, Jan. 3 and Indonesia, 
Jan. 18, instruments of acceptance of 
Convention on Inter-Governmental Mari- 
time Consultative Organization, done at 
Geneva on Mar. 6, 1948. 

From Spain, Jan. 3, instrument of ac- 
cession to European Agreement on Road 





Markings, done at Geneva on Dec. 13, 
1957. 

From Chile, Jan. 9, instrument of ac- 
cession to Convention on Recovery 
Abroad of Maintenance, done at New 
York on June 20, 1956. 

From Ukrainian SSR, Jan. 12, instru- 
ments of ratification of Convention on 
Territorial Sea and Contiguous Zone, 
Convention on High Seas and Conven- 
tion on Continental Shelf, done at Ge- 
neva on Apr. 29, 1958. 

From Nicaragua, Jan. 13, instrument 
of acceptance of Protocol, done at Paris 
on Nov. 19, 1948, Bringing under In- 
ternational Control Drugs Outside the 
Scope of Convention of July 13, 1931, 
for Limiting the Manufacture and Reg- 
ulating the Distribution of Narcotic 
Drugs, as amended by Protocol signed at 
Lake Success, New York, on Dec. 11, 
1946. 

From Cyprus and Madagascar, Jan. 
16 and Somalia, Jan. 26, instruments of 
acceptance of Constitution of World 
Health Organization, signed at New York 
on July 22, 1946. 

From Romania, Jan. 26, instruments 
of accession to Convention on Road 
Traffic and Protocol on Road Signs and 
Signals, done at Geneva on Sept. 19, 
1949. 


Corrigendum 

Received from France, Nov. 19, 1960, 
instrument of accession to Convention 
for Suppression of Traffic in Persons and 
of Exploitation of Prostitution of Others, 
done at Lake Success, New York, on 
Mar. 21, 1950. 
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March 1961 
United Nations Marcu 14-16 International Lead and 
Zinc Study Group: Preparatory 


Bodies in Conti Ss 


Security Council, Headquarters. 
Military Staff Committee, once every 
fortnight, Headquarters. 





Other Bodies and Conferences 


MARCH 2-APRIL 14 Conference of Pleni- 
potentiaries on Diplomatic Intercourse 
and Immunities, Vienna. 

MarcH 7 General Assembly, resumed 
fifteenth session, Headquarters. 

Marcu 13-16 Consultative Committee 
on Public Information, Headquarters. 

Marcu 13-24 Consultative Committee 
on Administrative Questions, Head- 
quarters. 

MarcH 13-24 Scientific Committee on 
the Effects of Atomic Radiation, ninth 
session, Geneva. 

Marcu 13-mMmp-AprRit Advisory Com- 
mittee on Administrative and Bud- 
getary Questions, Headquarters. 

Marcu 13-30 Commission on the Status 
of Women, fifteenth session, Geneva. 





Group on Statistics, Mexico City. 
Marcu 20-24 International Lead and 


Zinc Study Group, third session, 
Mexico City. 

Marcu 23-31 (tentative) Trusteeship 
Council, twenty-seventh session, 
Headquarters. 

Marcu 24-31 Technical Assistance 


Board, fiftieth session, Headquarters. 

MarcH 27 for 10 working days Com- 
mittee for Industrial Development, 
first session, Headquarters. 


Economic Commission for Europe (ECE) 
[All meetings at Geneva] 


Marcu 13-17 Timber Committee, Spe- 
cial Meeting on Utilization of Small- 
sized Wood. 

Marcu 20-24 Meeting of Economic Ad- 
visers of Trade Committee. 

MARCH 20-24 Coal Committee and sub- 
sidiary bodies. 

MaRCH 27-29 Steel Committee. 

Marcu 27-31 Ad hoc Working Party 
on Contract Practices in Engineering 
of the Industry and Materials Com- 
mittee. 
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Ec ic C ission for Asia 
and the Far East (ECAFE) 


Marci 8-20 Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East, seventeenth 
session, New Delhi. 

Marcu 8-20 Committee for the Co- 
ordination of Investigations of the 
Lower Mekong Basin, thirteenth ses- 
sion, New Delhi. 


Inter-Agency Meetings 


MarcH 8-17 Special FAO/ECE Meeting 
on the Utilization of Small-sized 
Wood, Geneva. 


Intergovernmental Organizations 
Related to United Nations 


International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 


Marcu 9-10 Panel on Problem of an 
International Centre of Theoretical 
Physics, Vienna. 

Marcu 14-17 Administrative and Bud- 
getary Committee of Board of Gov- 
ernors, Vienna. 

SECOND HALF OF MarRcH Panel on Nu- 
clear Data of Special Interest to 
Reactor Design, Headquarters. 

Marcu 27-30 Panel on the Review of 
the Manual on Low-level Waste Dis- 
posal Techniques, Headquarters. 

Marcu 28-30 Panel on Coordination of 
Research Contracts on _ Selected 
Topics in Radiobiology, Headquar- 
ters. 


International Civil Aviation Organization 
(ICAO) 


Marcu 14 Subcommittee of the Legal 
Committee on Aerial Collisions, 
Montreal. 


International Labor Organization (ILO) 


MarcH 7-10 Governing Body, 148th 
session, Geneva. 

MarRcH 13-25 Meeting of Experts on 
Major Mine Disasters, Geneva. 

Marcu 17-29 Committee of Experts on 
the Application of Conventions and 
Recommendations, thirty-first session, 
Geneva. 


Food and Agriculture Organization of 
United Nations (FAO) 


MarCcH 6-11 Committee of Government 
Experts on the Use of Designations, 
Definitions and Standards for Milk 
and Milk Products, Rome. 

MarRCH 6-17 Meeting of Experts’ Group 
on Indices of Agricultural Production, 
Rome. 

Marcu 14-16 Eighth Session of the 
European Commission for the Con- 
trol of Foot-and-Mouth Disease, 
Rome. 

Marcu 20-22 Governing Council of the 
Latin-American Forest Research and 
Training Institute, first session, Mér- 
ida, Venezuela. 

MarcH 20-29 International Meeting on 
Fish Meal, Rome. 

MarcH 23-25 LaFc Regional Committee 
on Forest Research, second session, 
Mérida, Venezuela. 

MarcH—3 pays Sessions of Rapporteurs 
of European Study Group of Prob- 
lems of Individual and Group Settle- 
ment, Frankfurt-am-Main. 


Universal Postal Union (UPU) 


Marcu 6-8 Subcommission on Air Mail, 
Cairo. 

Marcu 13-15 Subcommission on Uni- 
versal Decimal Classification, Cairo. 


World Meteorological Organization (WMO) 


MarcH 1-15 Working Group on the 
Meteorological Aspects of Area Fore- 
cast Systems of the Commission for 
Aeronautical Meteorology, first ses- 
sion, Geneva. 

Marcu 9-10 Working Group of the 
Executive Committee on the Revision 
of the Convention, second session, 
Paris. 

Marcu 13-14 Working Group of the 
Executive Committee on the Status 
and Salaries of the wMo Secretariat, 
Geneva. . 

MarcH 20-25 Working Group on 
Meteorological Instruments and Me- 
thods of Observation on Aerodromes 
of the Commission for Instruments 
and Methods of Observation, first 
session, De Bilt, France. 


Non-Governmental Organizations 
in Consultative Status with the 
Economic and Social Council 


Marcu 2-12 International Committee 
for Scientific Management, third In- 
ter-American Management Confer- 
ence, Mexico City. 

Marcu 6-10 Consultative Council of 
Inter-American Institute of Agricul- 
tural Sciences, sixth meeting, Tur- 
rialba, Costa Rica. 

Marcu 16-22 World Council for the 
Welfare of the Blind, Inter-American 
Conference, Guatemala City. 

MARCH 20-23 _ Institute of Radio Engi- 
neers, international convention, New 
York. 

MarcH 23-ApRiL 4_ International Asso- 
ciation of Students of Economics and 
Commercial Sciences, thirteenth Con- 
gress, Paris and Marseilles. 

MaRCH 24-28 World Federation for the 
Protection of Animals, The Hague. 
Marcu 31-Aprit 3 World Federation of 
the Sodalities of Our Lady, European 

delegates meeting, Paris. 





Membership of the UN Regional Economic Commissions 


Economic Commission for Europe 


Albania, Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, 
Byelorussian SSR, Czechoslovakia, Cy- 
prus, Denmark, Finland, France, Ger- 
many (Federal Republic of), Greece, 
Hungary, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Lux- 
embourg, Netherlands, Norway, Po- 
land, Portugal, Romania, Spain, Swe- 
den, Turkey, Ukrainian SSR, USSR, 
United Kingdom, United States, Yugo- 
slavia. 

Switzerland participates in a con- 
sultative capacity in the work of the 
Commission. 


Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East 


Afghanistan, Australia, Burma, 
Cambodia, Ceylon, China, Federation 
of Malaya, France, India, Indonesia, 
Iran, Japan, Korea (Republic of), 
Laos, Nepal, Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, P-kistan, Philippines, Thailand, 


USSR, United Kingdom, United 
States, Viet-Nam (Republic of). 


Associate Members 


Brunei, Hong Kong, North Borneo 
and Sarawak, Singapore. 


Economic Commission for 
Latin America 


Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Domini- 
can Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
France, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Mexico, Netherlands, Nicaragua, Pan- 
ama, Paraguay, Peru, United King- 
dom, United States, Uruguay, Vene- 
zuela. 


Associate Members 
West Indies, British Guiana. 


Economic Commission for Africa 


Belgium, Cameroun, Central Afri- 
can Republic, Chad, Congo (Brazza- 
ville), Congo (Leopoldville), Daho- 
mey, Ethiopia, France, Gabon, Ghana, 
Guinea, Ivory Coast, Liberia, Libya, 
Madagascar (Malagasy Republic), 
Mali, Morocco, Niger, Nigeria, Portu- 
gal, Senegal, Somalia, Spain, Sudan, 
Togo, Tunisia, Union of South Africa, 
United Arab Republic, United King- 
dom, Upper Volta. 


Associate Members 


Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, High Commission Territories 
(Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swazi- 
land), Gambia, Kenya and Zanzibar, 
Ruanda-Urundi, Sierra Leone, Tanga- 
nyika, Uganda. 
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AUSTRALIA 
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BELGIUM 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse, S.A., 
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BOLIVIA 

Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 


BRAZIL 

Livraria Agir, Rua Mexico, 98-B, Caixa Postal 
3291, Rio de Janeiro. 

BURMA 

Curator, Govt. Book Depot, Rangoon. 


CAMBODIA 
Entreprise Khmére de Librairie, Imprimerie & 
Papeterie Sarl, Pnom-Penh. 


CANADA 
The Queen’s Printer, Ottawa Ontario. 


CEYLON 
Lake House Bookshop, Assoc. Newspapers of 
Ceylon, P.O. Box 244, Colombo. 


CHILE 
Editorial del Pacifico, Ahumada 57, Santiago. 
Libreria Ivens, Casilla 205, Santiago. 


CHINA 

The World Book Co., Ltd., 99 Chung King Road, 
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The Commercial Press, Ltd., 211 Honan Rd., 
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COLOMBIA 
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DENMARK 
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The Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, 
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Oxford Book & Stationery Co., New Delhi and 
Calcutta. 

P. Varadachary & Co., Madras. 
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Guity, 482 Ferdowsi Avenue, Teheran. 
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IRELAND 

Stationery Office, Dublin. 
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Bliss, Beirut. 

LUXEMBOURG 

Librairie J. Trausch-Schummer, place du ThéGtre, 
Luxembourg. 

MEXICO 

Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 41, 
México, D.F. 

MOROCCO 

Centre de diffusion documentaire des B.E.P.I., 
8, rue Michaux-Bellaire, Rabat. 
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N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
‘s-Gravenhage. 
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United Nations Association of New Zealand, 
C.P.O. 1011, Wellington. 
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PAKISTAN 

The Pakistan Co-operative Book Society, Do<ca, 
East Pakistan. 

Publishers United, Ltd., Lahore. 

Thomas & Thomas, Karachi, 3. 


PANAMA 
José Menéndez, Agencia Internacional de Pupli- 
caciones, Apartado 2052, Av. 8A, sur 21-58, 
Panamé. 


PARAGUAY 
Agencia de Librerias de Salvador Nizza, Calle 
Pte. Franco No. 39-43, Asuncién. 


PERU 
Libreria Internacional del Peré, S.A., Casilla 
1417, Lima. 


PHILIPPINES 
Alemar’s Book Store, 769 Rizal Avenue, Manila. 


PORTUGAL 
Livraria Rodrigues y Cia, 186 Rua Aurea, Lisboa. 


SINGAPORE 
The City Book Store, Ltd., Collyer Quay. 


SPAIN 

Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad, Barce-. 
lona. 

Libreria Mundi-Prensa, Castello 37, Madrid. 


SWEDEN 
C. E. Fritze’s Kungl. Hovbokhandel A-B, Freds- 
gatan 2, Stockholm. 


SWITZERLAND 
Librairie Payot, S.A., Lausanne and Genéve. 
Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 17, Ziirich 1. 


THAILAND 
Pramuan Mit, Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, Wat 
Tuk, Bangkok. 


TURKEY 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, Beyo- 
glu, Istanbul. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Ltd., Church 
Street, Box 724, Pretoria. 


UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 
Mezhdunarodnaya Knyiga, Smolenskaya Plosh- 
chad, Moskva. 
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Librairie “La Renaissance d’Egypte,”’ 9 Sh. Adly 
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UNITED KINGDOM 

H.M. Stationery Office, P.O. Box 569, London 
S.E.1. (and HMSO branches in Belfast, Bir- 
mingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Edinburgh, Man- 
chester). 
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Sales Section, Publishing Service, United No- 
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